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That’s what they said the day before [_] Enlist the help of your local Civil Defense 
Pearl Harbor. Remember? But by now Director. 
you'd think people would have learned. Check contents and locations of first-aid kits. 


et’s face it—we must be ready for as 
Let lace il _— ly Send staff to Red Cross courses. They may 


disaster at any moment. It may be an save your life. 
atom bomb—or it may be a fire, a flood, = -— ; ; 
Promote preparedness in your community. 

a hurricane. It’s only common sense to Your local CD Director can show you how. 
> “Anarea ‘Oy 1 rye “ver ] is Take . 
be prepared for it, W hatever it is. ‘Take Set the standard of preparedness in your plant 
these precautions TODAY: citv—check off these four simple points NOW, 





























BEHIND THE BY-LINES 








ies from General MacArthur’s classic statement, 
you might say that “old folks just fade away.” This somber fact 
is the root of a great and growing social problem: how to utilize the 
talents and energies of the ever-increasing numbers of older 
people. Recognizing the urgency of this matter, Kiwanis has taken an 
active interest. This year’s International Committee on Public 
and Business Affairs for the United States recommends that clubs 
“Investigate the possibilities of self-help programs for 
those in their ‘golden years.’ Toward this end we are featuring two 
items this month. On page 27 you'll find the article titled 
“It’s Never Too Late to Change Careers” and then on 33 “Rights 
and Responsibilities for the Old Folks.” Our cover 
picture this month relates to these special features. It was taken 
in a Chicago institution for the aged, where our photographer 
found this unidentified 
oldster playing Bach. He 
seems oblivious to the 
worries and fears expe- 
rienced by others in the 
home who had no par- 
ticular challenge to oc- 
cupy their idle hours. To 
our way of thinking, the 
intent piano player sym- 
bolizes the spirit of those 
men who live to be 
ninety but act younger 
than the rest of us. 


Robert McCullough photo 


A S BULLETIN EDITOR for our own club, we've often sat before the 
silent typewriter, wondering how on earth we can give some 

zip and sparkle to next week’s issue. During one of these 
soul-searching sessions we wondered if other bulletin editors have 
the same trouble. So we worked out a questionnaire that was 
mailed to clubs about six months ago. We asked some basic questions 
and were pleased by the helpful responses from so many clubs. 
Being fundamentally lazy, we turned the forms and sample bulletins— 
a whole box of them—over to our good friend Oren Arnold, a 

fellow member of the ancient and honorable society of suffering 
editors. Oren spent some time analyzing the returns and studying 
club bulletins from every part of our two Kiwanis countries. 

The result is the story on page 30. Our own club bulletin has already 
benefited from some of Oren’s suggestions, and we sincerely hope 
that other Kiwanis editors will also find the story useful. It might 

be good to paste this one in your hat, to use a cliche (which, 
incidentally, good editors are supposed to avoid). 


iF WE SOUND more peppy than usual this month it’s because we’ve 
just learned that the Reader’s Digest is going to reprint 

“The Angel of Devil’s Mountain,” which appeared originally in our 
September issue. We consider this a real distinction because 

the Digest is the world’s largest magazine, circulationwise. To 
satisfy its more than 17,000,000 readers, the “Little Giant” chooses 
material very carefully from hundreds of magazines and from 
writers in many different countries. This latest reprint, scheduled 
tentatively to appear in the November Digest, will be the fourth 
Kiwanis article they have republished in five months. This ought to 
make Kiwanians everywhere pop a vest button or two. C.W.K. 
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Indoors and out... 





it 


with 
RUST-OLEUM. 
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RUST-OLEUM saves 
time, work, money... 
sandblasting and chem- 
ical pre-cleaning are 
not usually required! 
Just brush RUST- 
OLEUM directly over 
sound. rusted surfaces, 
after scraping and wire- 
brushing to remove 
rust scale and loose 
particles! Dries toa 
firm, elastic coating 
that resists heat, fumes, 
salt air, general weath- 
ering, etc. Many colors, 
Aluminum and W bite 
. +» brush, dip or spray! 
Prompt delivery from 
Industrial Distributor 
stocks in principal 
cities of the United 
States and Canada. 


Mee ATTACH TO YOUR LETTERHEAD—MAIL TODAY! Gy 


1 
| MAIL TO: RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 
1 2466 Oakton Street * Evanston, Illinois 


1 
1 
| Please send the [& checked information 
1! on RUST-OLEUM: \ 
1 [) Complete Literature. 
' [] Name of Nearest Distributor. : 
() Full Details on Rust-Oleum Color Movie. 
4 () Have a Qualified Representative Call. 1 















FOR 
Risk-Free 
Fund Raising 


Investigate the 
FORDWAY PLAN 


The Fordway Plan is 


helping hundreds of organiza- 





















tions raise money for welfare 
projects—without expense or 
risk. The plan requires no 
capital investment in mer- 
chandise or equipment, no 
salaries, no overhead expense 
to the sponsoring organization. 

Once in operation, Ford 
gum machines continue to 
bring in a substantial year 
round income. And the Ford- 
way Plan relieves you of the 
time-consuming tasks of super- 
vision and servicing. 


OVER 1200 KIWANIS CLUBS 


USE THE FORDWAY PLAN 


To find out how your club 
can benefit, write to: 





GUM & MACHINE CO., INC. 


AKRON, NEW YORK 




















A Speaker Speaks 

... 1 have read with much interest Oren 
Arnold’s article on “How To Get Good 
Programs for Your Club” in The Ki- 
wanis Magazine for August. With most 
of what he says, I am in complete agree- 
ment. I write as a non-Kiwanian, but 
one with a great experience of Kiwanis, 
which comes from speaking to Kiwanis 
clubs in the United States and Canada 
on at least one hundred occasions. 

At the outset I should like to make 
this statement: that the treatment that 
I have received on these many occa- 
sions has been as good or better than 
that received from other organizations. 
On most occasions, a speaker who goes 
to Kiwanis is in for a pleasant time. 
However, there is room for improve- 
ment....Some speakers get the impres- 
sion that once they have accepted an 
invitation, they are taken for granted 
from then on and sometimes considered 
to be a necessary evil. If Kiwanis clubs 
are to continue to get good programs, 
everything possible should be done to 
dispel this feeling. 

Wherever I go to talk to Kiwanis, a 
percentage of the members indicate a 
high degree of disinterest in the speak- 
er. Either during the time the speaker 
is being introduced, or sometimes prior 
to the introduction, a certain percent- 
age of the members go out of the door 
and do not come back. At some clubs 
the percentage is very high.... 

If a speaker does you a service by 
coming to your club, would it not be a 
good idea to mark your appreciation by 
sending some flowers to his wife? In 
several hundred platform performances, 
only once did this happen to me. I have 
remembered that group with kindness 
ever since. 

I receive your magazine because 
when I spoke at the Kiwanis Club of 
Brantford, Ontario last year they made 
me a present of a year’s subscription. 
I remember the club with kindness, for 
this was the nicest gesture Kiwanis ever 
made to me. 

Stuart Richardson 

Public Relations Assistant 

Northern Electric Company Limited 
Montreal, Quebec 


PS On Popeye 
...1 doubt that Tom Sims, the president 
of the Anniston, Alabama club would 
want to claim to be the creator of Pop- 
eye, as you reported in [The Kiwanis 
Magazine] for July. While Mr. Sims is 
responsible for today’s work, the origi- 
nal creator of Popeye was the late car- 
toonist, Segar.... 
Samuel Steinman, Kiwanian 
Millburn-Springfield, New Jersey 





Comments from Abroad 


...1 have just seen a late issue of The 
Kiwanis Magazine. It interested me in- 
deed because I am a Brazilian farmer 
and I am studying English at home. As 
I am living far away from the main 
cities of the country, I have so trouble 
to get American magazines and papers 
to read, so to improve my knowledge 
in English. 

I would appreciate to receive from 
you some free copies of your world- 
famous magazine (even late issues), 
which I am sure would contribute very 
much for me to learn English and to 
know more about the States. 

I know this is not an usual request, 
but I hope you will understand me. 

Mr. Y. Figueiredo 
Caixa Postal 331 
Petropolis, RJ, Brazil 


...The undersigned [is] just an aver- 
age human being with all its faults, but 
a few qualities—one of which is to work 
for a better understanding amongst the 
human race. In [my] experience, only 
good literature and human kindness, 
without any strings attached to same, 
can bring about good will....There is 
one way you could help, if you feel 
like it. 

Unfortunately, American magazines 
are hard to get [here], and if the pos- 
sibility of purchase exists, the price 
(owing to exchange) is exhorbitant for 
many, and especially intellectual people. 

What are your members doing with 
magazines and periodicals after they 
have used same? Most likely, throw 
them away. Why not put a five-cent 
stamp on same and forward same to 
some less fortunate member of the hu- 
man community? It will make friends, 
help better understanding and do a lot 
of good. 

I could supply a list...or receive them 
myself and distribute to people who 
would surely appreciate it. 

Eduardo Morgens 
Moreno 1982 (3) 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 


What Kiwanis Does 
...1 believe that the August issue of 
The Kiwanis Magazine was the most 
interesting that I have ever had the op- 
portunity to read....[Please] mail me 
five additional copies of this issue to 
distribute to a few of my friends who 
are not Kiwanis members in order that 
they might have a better understanding 
of what Kiwanis really does. 

E. B. Oberlander, Kiwanian 

Peoria, Illinois 

(see LETTERS page 43) 
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ice and to the advancement of individual, 
community and national welfare and to the 
strengthening of international good will. 
Kiwanis International is a nonprofit corpo- 
ration organized under the laws of the State 
of Illinois, representing all Kiwanis clubs in 
more than 3864 communities in the United 
States and Canada. As the official publica- 
tion of Kiwanis International, this magazine 
carries authorized notices and articles re- 
garding the activities and interests of the 
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BALLOT BATTALION TS MARCHING AGAIN 


Novemser is election month in the US, and Kiwanians are striving to see that citizens 
in their communities exercise the privilege of voting to elect the best men and 
women to run the local, state and federal governments. 

In their enthusiasm for getting-out-the-vote, Kiwanians have the support of a 
number of outstanding public figures. 

“It is ironic,” said Governor Thomas E. Dewey of New York, “that people who 
have never before enjoyed the free use of the ballot are now voting in many coun- 
tries of the world in far heavier measure than Americans who are raised in a 
tradition of self-government. The Kiwanis’ “Get-Out-the-Vote” campaign will, I 
am sure, serve successfully to prompt many more Americans to participate in the 
greatest opportunity offered a free people—the right and duty to vote [for their 
public officials].” 

Adlai Stevenson said: “Your campaign is tangible proof to Kiwanians’ deter- 
mination to exercise the greatest privilege bestowed upon Americans—the right to 
participate in deciding our own destiny.” 

Says House of Representatives Speaker Joe Martin: “The citizen—man or woman— 
who does not take the trouble to register, qualify, and vote thereby turns his back 
upon the highest privilege and the first duty of citizenship.” 

“I can’t tell you how grateful I am to Kiwanis International for the active part 
it is taking in urging our fellow citizens to assume their voting responsibilities,” 
wrote Vice President Richard Nixon. “One of the greatest blessings that each of us 
has in America is the right, denied to millions throughout the world, to go to the 
polls....” 

“It goes without saying,” wrote Senator J. W. Fulbright of Arkansas, “that 
democracy can function effectively only through the independent participation of 
citizens in elections. I know that your program will contribute much to the registra- 
tion of eligible voters....” 

Herbert Hoover had this to say: “The ballot box is the answer of American free- 
dom to revolution. But unless our people register and vote, the ballot box loses its 
whole potency to sustain free men.” 

Governor Theodore R. McKeldin of Maryland, a Kiwanian himself, wrote: “If a 
man or woman had $10,000 invested in a business venture, he or she would be 
greatly interested—and properly so—in who was going to manage that business and 
who was going to work with the manager. Well, we have many millions of dollars 
invested in our state, county and municipal governments and many billions in our 
federal government. There’s a big meeting of the stockholders coming. That’s Election 
Day... Kiwanis International’s get-out-the-vote campaign, known as the Ballot Bat- 
talion, is one of the most constructive efforts that such an organization possibly could 
make toward the maintenance of freedom and good government in the United 
States....” 

The eighth and ninth folders in the Minuteman pamphlet series, published by the 
International Committee on Public and Business Affairs for the US, emphasize the 
importance of voting. To get these and the other Minuteman folders issued so far, 
write to the General Office, which also makes available copies of the Ballot Battalion 
Handbook for Citizens. 





Minnesota; Missouri Valley and Musca- 
tine, Iowa; Fairbury, Nebraska; Cali- 
fornia and Mexico, Missouri; Rochester, 
Indiana; Lancaster and Parma, Ohio; 
and Corning, New York. 

Clubs desiring full details about Ma- 
rine Band tours should write to O. W. 
Trapp, Tour Manager, 1507 M Street, 


KIWANIANS SPONSOR 
US MARINE BAND 


Durinc the United States Marine Band’s 
annual eight-week tour of North Cen- 
tral States, which got under way last 
month, eighteen Kiwanis clubs were 





scheduled to sponsor the band’s appear- 
ances in their communities. The Marine 
Band, proudly called “The President's 
Own,” under the leadership of Lieuten- 
ant Colonel William F. Santelmann, will 
visit fifty-six cities in eleven states be- 
fore the present band tour ends, No- 
vember 6. 

The Kiwanis sponsors: Doylestown, 
Miffinburg and Oil City, Pennsylvania; 
Towson and Cumberland, Maryland; 
Southfield, Michigan; West St. Paul, 
Northeast Minneapolis and Jackson, 


N. W., Washington 5, D.C. A fifteen- 
page booklet titled “To Help You Help 
Others” shows how sponsorship of the 
Marine Band can be a real fund-raiser, 
as well as a cultural service to any 
community. The booklet contains ex- 
tracts from testimonial letters written 
by service clubbers that have sponsored 
the Marine Band locally. Kiwanian 
Howard W. Hindes of the Worcester, 
Massachusetts club states that his club 
cleared more than $3000 by booking the 
band, which performed in his community. 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL 
WILL MEET OCTOBER 25-28 


GOVERNORS-ELECT, International officers, 
past International presidents, Interna- 
tional committee chairmen for 1955 and 
some district secretaries, will gather 
in Chicago’s Drake Hotel late this month 
for the annual International Council 
meeting. It will be the first phase of our 
extensive leadership training program 
for 1955. Characterized by speeches, 
panel discussions and demonstrations, 
the International Council is followed 
by district, divisional and club training 
conferences for 1955 officers. Districts 
will hold their organization conferences, 
November 6-20; combined  district- 
divisional club conferences, in ten dis- 
tricts only, November 21-30; lieutenant 
governors’ organization conferences, 
November 21-30; and club organization 
conferences, December 1-10. 





TEMPLE OF PINES REACHES 
TWENTY-FIFTH BIRTHDAY 


TWENTY-FIVE years ago, clubs in the 
Michigan District bought 7,000,000 pine 
seedlings and planted them in 10,000 
acres of wasteland. They poured $19,400 
into the venture. Today, the value on 
this initial investment is said to be 
about $250,000, and it could increase to 
$2,500,000 or $3,000,000 in another fifty 
years. 

Aside from the monetary value of the 
“Temple of Pines,” this Kiwanis project 
has provided pleasant scenery for a 
quarter of a century. The millions of 
visitors impressed by this pine forest 
might be inclined to believe that the 
“Temple of Pines” is just another 
wooded area. They would be surprised 
to learn that the 10,000 acres embraced 
in the “Temple” were called “The 
Plains” before the Michigan Kiwanians 
went to work in 1928. Nothing but blue- 
berries and a few scrub oaks had grown 
on the ground for a century—ever since 
Indians burned over the land to provide 
camping and pasture room for their 
animals. 

Near the entrance of the “Temple,” 
which is fifteen miles west of Oscoda 
and about fifteen miles north of the 
Tawases near the shores of Lake Huron, 
there is a ten-foot pyramid of field 
stone in which are carved the names 
of all Kiwanians and clubs that con- 
tributed to the monument of trees. 
There is also a granite slab in recogni- 
tion of Harry B. Black, the Flint Ki- 
wanian who conceived the idea. This 
year in honor of the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the “Temple of Pines,” the 
Kiwanis Club of Tawas has available for 
other Michigan clubs a medallion and 
key ring commemorating the long term 
success of Kiwanian Harry’s idea, which 
has become one of the best conservation 
projects in Kiwanis. 
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KIWANIANS NAMED HEADS 
OF JAYCEES, SPEBSQSA 


KIWANIANS have been named president 
of the US Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce and International president of 
the Society for the Preservation and 
Encouragement of Barber Shop Quartet 
Singing in America. New head of the 
Jaycees is E. LaMar Buckner of the 
Ogden, Utah club. Berney Simner, a 
member of the St. Louis club, is the 
new chief executive of the SPEBSQSA. 

To keep closer tabs on Jaycee doings, 
LaMar, who is thirty-two years of age, 
has moved to the national headquarters 
at Tulsa, Oklahoma with his wife and 
their three children. Elected president 
at the Jaycees’ national convention in 
Colorado Springs, Colorado, he will 
preside over more than 200,000 Jaycees 
in more than 2700 communities. He has 
won both the Ogden and the Utah 
Junior Chamber Distinguished Service 
Awards. Last year he served as a US 
Jaycee vice president. 

As head of the SPEBSQSA, Berney 
will be concerned with the doings of 
25,000 barbershoppers in more than 600 
chapters. The society has a permanent 
office in Detroit and a staff of sixteen 
persons. Berney, fifty-one years of age, 
has helped the SPEBSQSA grow from 
the start, when it was just a group of 
good fellows gathered around a piano. 





Birthdays These clubs celebrate 
anniversary dates from October 16 
through November 15. 
Sth Greensboro, North Carolina, 
) October 23 
Muskogee, Oklahoma, October 25 
Anderson, Indiana, October 27 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin, October 27 
Galesburg, Illinois, October 31 
Montgomery, Alabama, October 31 } 
Logansport, Indiana, November 7 
New Westminster, British Colum 
bia, November 8 
Rome, Georgia, November 8 
Sandusky, Ohio, November 8 
Auburn, New York, November 13 


Escondido, California, October 17 
Manassas, Virginia, October 17 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, October 22 
Crewe, Virginia, October 27 
Barberton, Ohio, October 28 
Downey, California, November 6 
Staten Island, New York, 
November 6 
Bangor, Maine, November 10 
Melbourne, Florida, November 14 


Sth 


Hogansville, Georgia, October 16 

West Hollywood, California, 
October 24 

Monte Vista, Colorado, October 31 

Burns, Oregon, November 7 


2th 


East Dearborn, Michigan, 
November 11 
Yonkers, New York, November 11 











KIWANIANS WILL OBSERVE 
KEY CLUB WEEK OCTOBER 24-31 


THROUGHOUT THE YEAR, those clubs that 
sponsor Key Clubs meet now and then 
with the boys, either at club meetings 
or in jointly sponsored community ac- 
tivities. During the last week of Octo- 
ber, many Kiwanis clubs will pay offi- 
cial honor to the Key Clubbers they 
sponsor. They will invite the boys to 
attend a Kiwanis meeting and make it 





Addressing the Washington, D. C. club, George Meany, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, congratulated Kiwanis on its approach to labor problems 
and praised Kiwanians’ willingness to hear both sides of controversial issues. 
Second from left is Club President Vernon Hill. At his left is E. K. Morris, 
immediate past president. Holding a coffee cup is Martin T. Wiegand, chair- 
man of the 1954 International Committee on Attendance and Membership. 
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an all-youth affair. At such gatherings, 
Kiwanians often recognize the young 
persons. Berney, fifty-one years of age, 
men’s achievements by announcing the 
winners of such Kiwanis awards as 


“Key Clubbers of the Year” and the 
annual college scholarship. Each Key 
Clubber is introduced and then the Key 
Club president and other Key Clubbers 
present a program for the occasion, 
often presenting musical talent from 
their high school. 
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PHIL FARRELL 
TIVOLI HOTEL 
UTICA, NEW YORE 

HAVE INQUIRY FROM ACME DISTRIBUTOR 

IN UTICA ABOUT FALL LINE. PLEASE SEE 
HIM SOON AS POSSIBLE AND WIRE RESULTS. 


JONES, GENERAL MFG CO. 

















Telegrams are fast, 
effective performers 
on every job—that’s 
why top businessmen 
use them for everything 
from contacting men on 
the road to speeding 
word on orders and shipments. 


... because nothing gets attention, 
gets action and reaction like 
a telegram! 
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FREE... for your next 
club meeting 


A DELIGHTFUL 
COLOR FILM 


SURE TO PLEASE 
YOUR MEMBERS 


Book it now... Cunard’s 


sound film—‘‘Getting There is 
Half the Fun’’—depicting a gay 
and glamorous transatlantic 
crossing in the Queen Elizabeth, 
world’s largest superliner. 
Running time: 32 minutes. 


TO RESERVE PRINT FOR YOUR PROGRAM, 
JUST SEND THIS COUPON 
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CUNARD LINE 

25 Broadway, New York 4, N.Y. 
Please reserve your film: “GETTING 
THERE IS HALF THE FUN?” for: 
(First Choice) 
Date: (Second Choice) 
Sur To 


DaTE 











(NAME) 
Street ADDRESS 
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Expecrep ATTENDANCE: 








Tastee Freez is a reg. trade mark 


LOCATIONS WANTED 


for additional 
>TASTEE-FREEZ DRIVE-INS 


Tastee-Freez, with over 1,000 successful stores, will 
sign long-term lease on land and building 7 
Large return on investment. Write, wire or call. 


TASTEE-FREEZ CORP. of AMERICA, 
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MASTER MECHANIC 
PORTABLE LIGHT PLANT 


Push Button Stare 600-700 watts —115 v- 
bs 60 eye. AC. Pe d by a rugged 2 hp. easy 
. <\ Ce start ing Brisas ane engine. No wiring neces 
ce sary oot Bins tm snd operate, Plenty of current 
io, television, oil burner, freeae ™ 
pump ete. which require up to 706 
watts ide al fo ww camp, cottage, trailer or boat! 
caclades voltmeter ond built-in winding to 
ge © v. auto batteries, Wt. 75 Ibe. Easily 


$143.50 


ar 
Ste in oor trunk Be prepa ind if storm knocks out power 
. $2 
900 1200 Watt Plant (Iten yk same as Item 24 but with 99 
generator engine 50% greater euty ut $1 .50 


New for big 10465 Cataleg Prices f.0.b. factory. 10 day 


Ao hk eworanter. Send Ch 


Master Mechanic Mfg. Co., Dept. 79-H, Burlington, Wis. 
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GIRL SCOUTS SELL COOKIES 


IN MANY SECTIONS of the US, Girl Scouts 
will conduct their annual cookie sale 
this month. The project is aimed at 
raising funds to finance Girl Scout ac- 
tivities. In Chicago alone, more than 
28,000 girls and hundreds of adult vol- 
unteers will be ringing doorbells, stand- 
ing on busy street corners, and visiting 
big stores, buildings, train stations, each 
girl carrying at least one armful of 
cookie boxes. Last year, Chicago Girl 
Scouts sold 600,000 boxes and this year 
the goal is 700,000. 

Kiwaniang have long been convinced 
of the worthiness of this organization, 
and have/evidenced this feeling with 
concrete slipport. A good example is the 
Las Animas, Colorado club, which built 
a sales booth and a soft drink stand for 
the Girl Scouts in their area. Las Ani- 
mas Kiwanians also turned over 
seventy-five per cent of their minstrel 


show proceeds to the girls’ building 
fund. 
And in Hobbs, New Mexico, the Ki- 


wanians not only helped build a meet- 
ing hall for the Girl Scouts, they helped 
landscape the place. 





APPOINT GENERAL CHAIRMAN 
FOR CLEVELAND CONVENTION 


CHARLES STEWART of the Cleveland club, 
an active Kiwanian since 1935, has been 
named general chairman of the fortieth 
annual International convention, which 
takes place next June 26-30 in his home 
city. Charles, who played a big role in 
the 1942 convention in Cleveland, was 
lieutenant governor in 1950. He was 
president of the West End, St. Louis, 
Missouri club in 1937, president of the 
Cleveland club in 1944, chairman of the 
Ohio District Committee on Public and 
Business Affairs in 1951, member of the 
International Committee on Attendance 
and Membership in 1952, chairman of 
the District Committee on Attendance 
and Membership in 1952 and chairman 
of the District Committee on Boys and 
Girls Work in 1953. 





CIRCLE K MEN TO CONFER 
AT CARTHAGE, ILLINOIS 


REPRESENTATIVES of eighty-five Circle K 
clubs — the Kiwanis-sponsored college 
service group—will gather at Carthage, 
Illinois October 17-19 for a conference. 
The purpose will be to exchange 
ideas and talk over the future of 
Circle K. Keynote speaker for the affair 
will be Immediate Past International 
President Donald Forsythe, who was 
one of the founders of the Carthage 
College Circle K club, one of the oldest 
in the organization. The International 
representative to the conference will 
be International Trustee H. W. “Ike” 
Driver. 


DISTRICT GOVERNOR REFEREES 
WORLD BASKETBALL TOURNEY 


J. Eart Scuiupp, governor of the Rocky 
Mountain District, will be the only US 
referee in the world basketball cham- 
pionship to be held October 22-Novem- 
ber 4 in Brazil. Governor Earl, who has 
refereed more than 1000 basketball 
games in the past twenty-two years, is 
recreation director for the city and 
county of Denver and is one of the best 
known basketball officials in his region. 
Even with his heavy Kiwanis duties, 
Earl has managed to referee basketball 
at least two nights a week ever since 
1932. Last season he worked games for 
the Skyline and Rocky Mountain col- 
legiate conferences and was referee- 
in-chief west of the Mississippi for the 
National Basketball League and the 
National Basketball Association, both 
professional circuits. 





INDIANA KIWANIAN NAMED 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE 


Dr. Eart L. Butz, a member of 
the Lafayette, Indiana club for 
nearly twenty years, has been 
named Assistant Secretary of the 
United States Department of 
Agriculture. Ezra Taft Benson, 
the Secretary, is an honorary 
member of the Kiwanis Club of 
Salt Lake City. Kiwanian Earl 
served as president of the Lafay- 
ette club in 1948. He has been an 
agricultural economist since 1944. 











FRANK LAWRENCE NAMED 
ACTING CONVENTION MANAGER 


FRANK LAWRENCE, a full-time field serv- 
ice representative for Kiwanis since July 
1950, has been named acting convention 
manager. He succeeds Larry Tromley, 
whose obituary notice was published in 
The Kiwanis Magazine for September. 

In his four years as a field service 
man, Frank assisted in the formation 
of 146 Kiwanis clubs, from Newfound- 
land to Florida to Idaho. He built his 
first club in Jerome, Idaho one month 
after he joined the Kiwanis Interna- 
tional staff. 

Frank is an alumnus of Miami Uni- 
versity in Oxford, Ohio. A former high 
school principal and industrial relations 
consultant, he worked for the War De- 
partment as a technical advisor in Eng- 
land and France in 1945 and 1946. 





MEMBERSHIP TOTALS 


As this issue went to press, Ki- 
wanis numbered 228,127 mem- 
bers in 3864 clubs. There were 
25,789 Key Clubbers in 1147 high 
schools; 85 Circle K Clubs for 
college men. 
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PROGKAM SUGGESTIONS 


DECEMBER 


» Christmas 

A few days before Christmas you can 
make your meeting a surprise party 
for local orphans, crippled children, un- 
derprivileged kids and others. Many 
clubs do this every year. 

Let the youngsters’ guardians know 
about the party. They will get the kids 
ready and bring them to the party. To 
keep the secret, guardians often say the 
youngsters are going to a “dental clinic.” 
At the party, arrange to have all the 
things kids like—candy, ice cream, cake, 
games, a big Christmas tree, an emcee 
who genuinely likes kiddies, plenty of 
cheerful music and above all, Santa 
with a load of gifts. 


>» Year-end Recap 

Your chief officers will be finishing their 
terms this month. They have given a lot 
of time and effort to Kiwanis, and the 
program at one of the last meetings in 
1954 should be given over to a recap of 
the club’s activities during the year. 
This is also a good occasion to honor 
retiring club officers with appropriate 
gifts or plaques. 


» Honoring Outstanding Citizens 

Isn’t there someone in your community 
who always raises his hand when there’s 
a call for volunteers? It’s time that he 
or she was honored and Kiwanis is the 
club to do it. Arrange a full program in 
homage to this outstanding citizen and 
present him with an award. 

The Danville, Virginia club has been 
giving such an award annually for the 
past twenty-three years. An outside 
group is named by the club to select the 
recipient of the award. At the award 
dinner, which is carried over the air, the 
“Outstanding Citizen’s” achievements 
are told. 


>» Touring Industrial Plants 

Arrange a combined meeting and tour 
at a local industrial plant. Members will 
find this interesting, and such a visit 
will help your members understand in- 
dustry better, and vice versa. The Ki- 
wanis Clubs of Pittsfield and Lenox, 
Massachusetts took a tour of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company plant in their 
area, and members had a memorable 
day. They saw a high voltage show and 
made an extensive tour of the plant, 
winding up with a luncheon and meet- 
ing in the firm’s restaurant. When the 
nearly one hundred Kiwanians finished 
eating many remained at the plant for 
additional sight-seeing. 


> Films 

For religious films related to Christmas 
write to the Moody Bible Institute at 
one of the following addresses: Room 
303, Schaff Building, 15th and Race 
Streets, Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania; 
820 North LaSalle Street, Chicago 10, 
Illinois; 11428 Santa Monica Boulevard, 
West Los Angeles, California. 
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The importance of the salesman is 
documented in a new film called “The 
Man Who Sells,” a ten-minute, 16 mm. 
sound production that can be rented 
from the Jam Handy Organization, 2821 
East Grand, Detroit 11, Michigan. 

Walt Disney’s Academy Award win- 
ning picture, “Beaver Valley,” an im- 
mensely popular nature documentary, is 
now available in 16 mm. from Associ- 
ation Films, Incorporated, 347 Madison 
Avenue, New York, New York. Associa- 
tion Films, a national distributor of 16 
mm. sound motion pictures, has recently 
published the fortieth edition of “Se- 
lected Motion Pictures,” the organiza- 
tion’s annual film catalog. Association 
Films has more than 1400 free-loan and 
rental films. 

A large variety of 16 mm. sound films 
on travel, education, sports and science 
can be had free of charge from Ideal 
Pictures. For a catalog, write to this 
film distributor at 58 East South Water 
Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


» Giving Invocations 

It has been a tradition of the LaGrange, 
Illinois club to invite nonclergy mem- 
bers to deliver the invocations at club 
meetings. A committee of six men—four 
of whom are clergymen—take turns 
selecting the invocators. The committee 
each month mimeographs a series of 
invocations, cuts them up into indi- 
vidual prayers and passes them out as 
LaGrange Kiwanians enter the meeting 
place. The invocator for the day then 
leads the members in the prayer printed 
on the slip. 


» Living from Forty On 

The magazine Lifetime Living offers an 
interesting program called “How to 
Live from Forty On’—a_ worthwhile 
guide to effective middle-age living. 
The charge for lecture outlines on this 
program is twenty-five cents each. For 
an additional dime, a bibliography for 
mature persons is included. Write to 
Lifetime Living, 22 East 38th Street, 
New York 16. 


>» Farmers Day 

If your club is in a farming community, 
you can do what the Sidney, Montana 
club did recently. Each member of the 
club brought a farmer to one of the 
meetings. Altogether, sixty-two farm- 
ers attended. The program was purely 
agricultural, with the manager of the 
Montana Experimental Farm as the fea- 
tured speaker. 


COMING EVENTS 


> January 

Installation of Club Officers 

Open Forum on the 1955 Objectives of 
Kiwanis 

Fortieth Anniversary of Kiwanis Inter- 
national—January 16-22 

Benjamin Franklin’s Birthday—January 
17 

Robert E. Lee’s Birthday—January 19 

Bobby Burns Day—January 25 





FREEDOMS FOUNDATION 
1954 AWARD WINNERS 
GOOD BUSINESS 
* 

MIDWEST HOLIDAY 
* 

PIONEER OF PROGRESS 


* 
THE STUDEBAKER STORY 
* 


and many more 16mm sound films 








Film for Meetings 


A sound and color 16 mm. film 
illustrating the manufacture of rub- 
ber heels beginning with Humphrey 
O’Sullivan making the world’s first. 
Available for your entertainment 
program on advance reservation. 
Free of charge. Write — 

O'SULLIVAN RUBBER CORP. 

Winchester, Virginia 














WHAT T-V CAN MEAN 
TO YOUR COMMUNITY 


Order a free showing of Phonevision 
today. Zenith Radio’s free, 15 minute, 
16 mm. motion picture will show your 
club the numerous advantages closed- 
circuit television can bring to your 
community. 


IDEAL PICTURES, INC. 


58 EAST SOUTH WATER STREET 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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Make it S-T-A-N-D O-U-T! Raised letters do it 
like nothing else can . . . beautifully . . . dominantly. 
Make people remember you . . . good showmanship 
pays! 

Our revolutionary new unbreakable laminated 
material, finished with five baked coats, gives you 
Raised Letters of unusual beauty...and are 
G-U-A-R-A-N-T-E-E-D. Every job custom-de- 
signed for “individuality” . . .no two alike. Ordinary 
Letters cost you money; Trio Letters make you 
money. The most profitable modernization a busi- 
ness front can have. Write for full details. 


TRIO LETTERS, Incorporated, Dept. 210 
329 Woodlawn Ave. « Aurora «iil. 











CIGAR SMOKERS 
TEST SMOKE 
THIS NEW CIGAR 
AT OUR RISK 


Amazing new "Gold Coast” 
tobacco imported from the 
Caribees promises to revolu- 
tionize cigar smoking, We're 
convinced it beats anything 
we've ever smoked for mild- 
nets, aroma and flavor when 
blended with imported Havana 
and choice New England 
Windsor shade grown, But we 
want to make a consumer re- 
action test before going ahead 
with advertising plans on our 
regular 15é¢ cigar. We've set 
aside a few mee irregulars 
from our IS¢ Private Stock 
brand for you to test smoke 
AT OUR RISK. All we ask in 
return is that you fill in a 
simple questionnaire We'll 
rush you a full box of 20 
cigars. We've written off the 
cost of these cigars. Please 
send only $1.00 to heip cover 
cost of postage expense and 
cigar tax. Test smoke 10 cigars 
for us; if you like them keep 
the balance to enjoy—but if 
you don't like them for any 
reason send back the = un- 
smoked balance, for a _ full 
$1.00 cash refund and the 10 
you smoked are ‘‘on the house" 
as our thank you for making 
the test. Sorry, only | box to 

ai IE ccerenvinpiiinnaiia 
Wally Frank Ltd.. Dept. 948 
180 NASSAU ST. N. Y. 38, N. Y. 

Enclosed find $!.00—send the 
box of 20 cigars described 
above on your money back 
Guarantee, | agree to give 
you my frank opinion on the 
Questionnaire. 

Piease Print Name and Address Here 













HOW TO CHOOSE A 


BRONZE PLAQUE. , 


& 


FREE 48-page book tells how— 
shows 200 original ideas for 
reasonably priced, solid bronze 
nomeplates, owards, testimonials, | 
honor rolls, memorials, markers.” 


Write for FREE srochure A 


For trophy, medal, cup ideas ask for 
Brochure B. 








DEPT, 42 — 150 WEST 22 ST., NEW YORK 11, WN. Y. 





HERE'S A PROFITAg) ; 


BUSINESS FREE) 


MONEY MAKING OPPORTUNITY 
FOR YOU WITHOUT INVESTMENT! 


No experience needed to act as our Local 
Dealer for Master Work Uniform garments, 
Every business concern a prospect. Adver- 
tising embroidered on garments is a big sales 
feature. Stores can't compete. You can easily 
earn up to many thousands of dollars yearly, 
We supply ali Sates Equipment FREE. Write 
GEO. MASTER GARMENT DIV. 
WATER STREET, LIGONIER, INDIANA 





_—— 










THE FRIENDLY SCHOOL 


Augusta Military Academy organized as 
Augusta Academy in 1742. Fort Defiance, 
Virginia, A distinguished R.O.T.C. School 
in the famous Shenandoah Valley of 
Virginia, 
Send for catalog. 
Col. Chas. S. Roller, ir., Principal 

A Kiwanian with 32 years perfect atten 
tance. 























CLUB CLINIC 








Q. Our club uses the general pri- 
mary nomination plan for the selec- 
tion of our officers. If a member re- 
ceives a clear majority of all the votes 
of the club in the primary balloting, 
should he be declared elected? 


A. No. Even though only one man is 
nominated in the primary it is necessary 
that his name be placed upon the ballot 
to be voted at the annual meeting of 
the club. The purpose of the primary 
is to select nominees. The purpose of 
the balloting at the annual meeting is 
to elect men to office. A man cannot be 
declared elected as a result of the pri- 
mary even though he secures all of the 
votes. He must be elected at the annual 
meeting at which time additional nomi- 
nations may be made from the floor if 
desired. 

Q. Our club has recently incorpo- 
rated. What would happen to the real 
estate and other assets of our club if 
the club dissolved? Would the pro- 
ceeds go to Kiwanis International or 
they be among. the 


would divided 


members of the club? 


A. The assets of an incorporated club, 
in case of dissolution, would have to be 
used for the purposes of the corporation 
as stated in the Articles of Incorpora- 
tion. These include the constitutional 
Objects of Kiwanis International. The 
last board of directors when voting to 
dissolve the corporation would dispose 
of the assets. They would not revert to 
Kiwanis International nor could they be 
divided among the members of your 
club. 


Q. In the August issue of the “Club 
Clinic” it was stated that two weeks of 
active service on the part of a member 
of the reserve corps is not military 
duty for which he should receive an 
excused absence from his club. I do 
not think this answer should stand as 
is, since it might damage the govern- 
ment’s program for building up the 
reserve. 

A. The question referred to was 
whether or not a member of the reserve 
corps could be classified as a military 
service member when called for active 
duty for training purposes. Military 
service membership as such is for men 
who enter active service in the armed 
forces and as a result will be absent 
from their communities for long periods. 
However, although a member of the 
reserve corps should not be classified as 
a military service member when sum- 
moned for training, his absence from 
the club during this training period 
could be excused by the club even 


though this will slightly reduce the 
club’s percentage of attendance for the 
month. 


Q. Our club is interested in getting 
out the vote on Election Day this year. 
What suggestions can be given us? 


A. A Ballot Battalion kit is being sent 
you. This has been prepared for the 
purpose indicated in your letter. In ad- 
dition there is available from the Gen- 
eral Office a film of TV spot announce- 
ments for use on your local TV station. 
The cost of this film is $6.00. A station 
can use it many times. 

Q. In a recent publication, I saw a 
reference to an application for mem- 
bership blank being given to a_pros- 
pective member. I have always been 
informed that there was no such thing 
as an application blank in Kiwanis, 
that it was a proposal blank and pro- 
posals were first submitted to com- 
mittees and to the board for approval 
before a prospective member is ap- 
proached. Am I all 
understanding ? 


wrong in this 


A. You are quite right. Men do not 
apply for membership in a Kiwanis 
club. They are invited to join by a two- 
thirds vote of the board after a pro- 
posal for membership signed by one 
member and endorsed by two others has 
been considered by the committee on 
attendance and membership and a rec- 
ommendation made to the board. 


Q. We encourage our members to at- 
tend board meetings to make up at- 
tendance. However, 
bers of our board complain because 


some of the mem- 


these members take part in discussions, 
and we have found that often prob- 
lems meant for the directors alone are 
repeated here and there among our 
Could you offer 


membership. some 


solution? 


A. Most club boards of directors di- 
vide their meetings into two parts. The 
first portion of the meeting is devoted 
to reports and disposition of matters of 
general interest. The latter portion of 
the meeting is an executive session de- 
voted to subjects such as electing and 
disciplining of members and other mat- 
ters that need to be discussed only by 
the board of directors. When the first 
part of the meeting has been concluded, 
the president thanks non-board mem- 
bers who have attended and explains 
that the board is about to go into an 
executive session and that all non-mem- 
bers will be excused. This procedure 
will be helpful if adopted by your board 
of directors. THE END 
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EDITORIAL 





By BEN DEAN 


Past International President 


T 

= MONTH the United States will 
undertake the most important hiring project in 
two years. 

As owners of this country, it will be 
our responsibility to help select members of 
Congress and state legislatures, governors, 
county and local officials who will be expected 
to safeguard our privileged way of life. 

When we hire someone in our busi- 
nesses, we not only assure ourselves of his qual- 
ifications but also want to know his back- 
ground, family situation, character and reputa- 
tion. 

How well informed will we be to 
choose intelligently those who will run our gov- 
ernment the next two years? 

Hiring the right public officials may 
prove more vital to us and our families than 
anyone we might employ in our business or 
profession. 

Often you hear the outworn excuse 
that we have no choice, anyway, in determining 
the candidates, who are selected by the party 
or the machine. 

On the contrary, under our elec- 
tive system each of us from our local precinct 
on up through the various conventions and 
primaries has a chance to make ourselves 
heard in support of qualified candidates and in 
opposition to the unfit. 

With the November 2 elections just 
ahead, it is well to remind ourselves again of 
the Sixth Objective of Kiwanis for the current 
year: 

PROMOTE INFORMED PARTICIPATION 
BY INDIVIDUALS IN GOVERNMENTAL 


AFFAIRS AT ALL LEVELS 


This means, first of all, to know the 
records of the candidates so that we may vote 
with discrimination. 

Too often we vote for the familiar 
name, or are prompted by some prejudice or 
last minute impulse. 

Our clubs might well devote sev- 
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KNOW THOSE YOU HIRE 


eral pre-election programs to hearing various 
candidates. 

Our voting record is shameful for 
people who are supposed to prize their free- 
doms. Even in the last presidential election, 
with all the effort put forth by scores of civic 
organizations, including our own Ballot Bat- 
talion, less than seven out of every ten of voting 
age took the trouble to vote. 

Again this year every Kiwanis club 
is expected to join in the community effort to 
get out the vote. 

But the Sixth Objective implies 
more than voting and voting with discrimina- 
tion based on knowledge of qualifications. 

We should continue after election 
to keep informed of the type of service of our 
public officials, and make it a point frequently 
to commend and encourage those who are prov- 
ing trustworthy and competent. 

The fact is, as the Objective cer- 
tainly infers, more Kiwanians and other citi- 
zens of ability should make themselves avail- 
able for public service. Last year nearly 10,000 
Kiwanians held public office and over 40,000 
served on school boards and other civic boards. 
Of this we may well be proud, but greater par- 
ticipation is needed. 

While the virtue of self-govern- 
ment is the freedom it insures, its weakness is 
that citizenship responsibility is a matter of per- 
sonal conscience. The majority of our people, 
born into freedom, accept it and enjoy it and 
exploit it to advance their own interests, but 
feel no obligation to participate in preserving it. 

Is it not true that Kiwanians as suc- 
cessful business and professional men have 
profited more by our freedoms than the average 
family and therefore owe more to its perpetua- 
tion? Kiwanians must be willing to give more 
and more of their time to public service. Our 
democracies will survive only as more men and 
women of outstanding ability are willing to 
make whatever sacrifice is necessary to parti- 
cipate in government. 

In no way can Kiwanis serve its 
two nations better than to utilize its power and 
prestige to bestir our citizens out of their un- 
concern and into active, informed participation 
in their governments. THE END 
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The free exchange of ideas has long been one of 


Mankind’s fondest hopes, despite the violent suppressions 


of dictators, ancient and medern. World events 
a serious question: In the light of 


today raise 
and the atom should people be “protected” by 


communism 
censors against ideas that may be dangerous? 





























—evil or safeguard? 


The first of two articles By JOE MILLER 


- 1734 John Peter Zenger, an im- 
migrant editor of the New York 
Weekly Journal, dared to challenge 
the intolerant dogma of colonial rule. 
Zenger, a semiliterate printer-editor, 
had courageously published articles 
that exposed the corruption and the 
tyrannical excesses of Colonial Gov- 
ernor William Cosby. Zenger was 
immediately accused of “seditious 
libel” and thrown into prison. 

By the time he came to trial in 
1735, Zenger aroused the conscience 
and spirit of his fellow citizens. A 
great crowd surrounded the tiny 
courthouse to hear this fighting edi- 
tor make his then-revolutionary 
declaration of innocence: “I am not 
guilty because I can prove the truth 
of every word that I printed.” 

Because Zenger had not chosen to 
place himself upon the court’s mercy 
as did other editors before him, the 
trial attracted international atten- 
tion. For weeks the right of an editor 
to openly criticize defects in his gov- 
ernment was debated in the packed 
courtroom. 

Then, in a final admonition to 
the jury, Zenger’s attorney, a dis- 
tinguished Philadelphian named 
Andrew Hamilton, summed up the 
case with amazing foresight. Said he: 
“By an impartial and uncorrupt ver- 
dict you will have laid a noble foun- 
dation for securing to ourselves, our 
posterity and our neighbors that to 
which nature and the laws of our 
country have given us a right...the 
liberty both of exposing and oppos- 
ing arbitrary power by speaking and 
writing truth.” 

The jury’s “not guilty” ringing 
through that New York courtroom 
221 years ago was the most conclu- 
sive defeat that state censorship has 
suffered in twenty-two centuries. 
The Zenger decision stands as a 
major landmark in the struggle for 


the right of free expression that has 
been waged since the dawn of civi- 
lization. 

Since the first Roman censor, Cato 
the Elder, who flourished circa 200 
B.C., the censor has marched through 
history along with statesmen and 
kings, dictators and generals. “Cen- 
sorship has been a social phenome- 
non since the dawn of civilization,” 
authors Morris Ernst and Alexander 
Lindey have observed. 

The destruction of the classics of 
ancient China in 3000 B.C. by the 
Emperor Hwang-Ti and the burning 
of the Greek library at Alexandria 
by the Arabs were the blundering 
works of primitive conquerors de- 
stroying that which they did not 
know or understand. Even the en- 
lightened Greeks were guilty—So- 
crates was put to death because he 
refused to accept state censorship 


over his. philosophical teachings. 
Shocked by the heroic nudes of 
Michelangelo’s fresco, The Last 


Judgment, authorities ordered loin- 
cloths painted on the figures. 

Nevertheless, it was not until the 
fifteenth century, with Gutenberg’s 
invention of the printing press, that 
censorship became an acute prob- 
lem. Authorities met—or tried to 
meet—the disturbing challenge of 
this new idea-spreading machine by 
ordering that all material be sub- 
mitted to an official censor before 
publication. 

When Caxton set up his printing 
press in Westminster, England in 
1476, both Church and Crown imme- 
diately perceived the vast potential 
power of the printed word. Both 
sought to control it—the Church by 
extending the Papal Index and the 
Crown by forbidding all printing ex- 
cept by royal license. Every press 
in England was subject to decrees 
of the Star Chamber, and Queen 


Elizabeth demanded that all books 
and pamphlets be read and passed 
upon in advance by loyal bishops 
and councilors. 

But complete control proved to be 
impossible, even for the all-powerful 
English crown. Printing presses mul- 
tiplied in number. Unlicensed publi- 
cations poured forth as venturesome 
publishers risked death to ply their 
trade. The people, hungry for knowl- 
edge and impatient with government 
restraints, overrode all efforts to fet- 
ter the press. So the Star Chamber’s 
strict edicts were freely disobeyed, 
and John Milton openly attacked the 
censorial-minded Long Parliament 
with his famous Areopagitica. 

Finally, in 1695, Parliament abol- 
ished prepublication control of the 
press, although retaining its power 
of rigid censorship over printed ma- 
terials. 

The struggle for an unlicensed 
press in England mirrored the con- 
flicts that were taking place in other 
countries. For tyrants have always 
recognized the threat to their power 
implicit in the spread of the printed 
word. Demagogues throughout his- 
tory have echoed the concept of the 
first Roman dictator, Sulla, who said 
in 82 B.C., “The word is mine 
enemy.” 

Regulation of all printing swept 
the Old World in 1501 to 1503. The 
Russian Czar ordered the beheading 
of anyone possessing a printing press. 
And in China hundreds of Confucius’ 
followers were buried alive for pro- 
fessing his beliefs. 


Every picrator known to history, 
from Genghis Khan to Hitler and 
Malenkov, has clamped rigid controls 
on the printed word as soon as he 
achieved power. “Modern society 
will be destroyed by ink,” Napoleon 
once declared in a classic dictatorial 
fulmination against the press. The 
Corsican admitted fearing powerful 
newspapers and books more than he 
did enemy divisions. Thus developed 
the concept hine quam sic calamus 
soevior patet: the pen is indeed more 
dangerous than the sword. 

The press’s place in a dictatorship 
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was accurately spelled out by the 
Nazis when they seized power in 
Germany: “Tke press no longer is a 
barrel organ out of which everybody 
is permitted to whatever 
melodies he liked, but a highly sen- 
sitive orchestra on which only those 
how and in 
himself 


squeeze 


shall play who know 
whose hands the Fuehrer 
has placed the conductor’s baton.” 

From Malenkov and Hitler back to 
the Roman emperors, the Bible has 
been a favorite target for state cen- 
Versions of it were sup- 
pressed by Emperor Justinian, the 
synod of Canterbury, Cardinal Wol- 
sey, the Inquisition and Queen Mary. 
In 1525 Tyndale’s translation of the 
New Testament was denounced as 
“pernicious merchandise” and ten 
years later Tyndale was burned at 
the stake along with his books. 

Against this backdrop of tyranny 
and violence the Zenger case, occur- 
ing two generations before the Revo- 
lution, established the vital principle 
of free the colonies. 
Later this vital principle was em- 
bodied in the Bill of Rights. 

Only once in US history has this 
part of the Bill of Rights been seri- 
ously challenged. That was in 1798, 
with the passage of the Alien and 
Sedition Acts by Congress. These 
provisos made it seditious to “write, 
print publish any false, 
scandalous or malicious matter” 
against any branch of government, 
Congress or the President. 

“The primary purpose of the acts,” 
says historian Hannis Taylor, “was 
to advance the interests of the party 
in power by restraining the freedom 


sorship. 


expression in 


utter or 


of speech and of the press.” 
A number of arrests and convic- 


tions followed adoption of these 


restrictive acts. Then in 1799 news- 
paper editor Thomas Cooper, a close 


friend of Thomas Jefferson, editori- 
ally suggested that President John 
Adams was “in the infancy of a poli- 
tical mistake.” Cooper was promptly 
arrested and charged with seditious 
libel, although today his criticisms 
seem inoffensive in view of the 
calumny that has been heaped on 
every president from Washington to 
Eisenhower. 

Editor Cooper was found guilty, 
sentenced to jail and served his time. 
But the shocking news of his trial 
and conviction spread through the 
infant republic and aroused the citi- 
zenry. Even that staunch aristocrat, 
Alexander Hamilton, felt it necessary 
to protest: “Let us not establish a 
tyranny; energy is a very different 
thing from violence.” 

The Cooper trial had far-reaching 
effects. It resulted in the Kentucky 
and Virginia Resolves against the 
Alien and Sedition Acts—the first 
declarations of the principles of 
states rights—and was a considerable 
factor in the election of Thomas Jef- 
ferson in 1800. The Acts were re- 
pealed and never again has the right 
of a loyal American to freely criti- 
cize his government in peacetime 
been seriously threatened. 

“If there be any among us,” said 
President Jefferson in 1801, “who 
would wish to dissolve the Union or 
change its republican form, let them 
stand undisturbed as monuments of 
the safety with which error of opin- 
ion may be tolerated where reason 
is left to combat it.” 

In America’s history, the only re- 
striction that ever has been placed 
on publishing was the Comstock 
Law of 1873, which prohibited the 
sending of material judged by US 
postal authorities to be “obscene” 
through the mails. At first the law 
was rigidly applied. As a_ result, 





George Bernard Shaw and other au- 
thors suffered from censorial wrath 
and the painting, “September Morn,” 
was banned. (It became a national 
favorite as a result of the publicity, 
however. ) 

The interpretation of “obscenity” 
has changed, along with the changes 
in America’s mores. So what was 
once a national debate over censor- 
ship of adult books and works of art 
has died away. Today the emphasis 
is very justifiably being directed at 
publications for children: the lurid 
comic books and sex magazines which 
discolor the thinking of young people 
and, oddly, some adults. 


Ir any concLusions can be drawn 
from a historical study of censorship 
through the ages, these premises 
might be applicable: 

>» Nations which have reached the 
apexes of Western civilization have 
allowed the widest possible range of 
free expression in their golden eras. 
“IT do not agree with a word you 
say,’ wrote Voltaire to Rousseau, 
“but I will defend to the death your 
right to say it.” Democratic govern- 
ment has found no better slogan 
than this in its existence up to now. 
» Dictatorship and rigid censorship 
have been synonymous throughout 
history. The monolithic press of the 
dictator is a weapon for control 
which he regards in the same con- 
text as his secret police and his 
armies. “We have buried the putrid 
corpse of liberty,” declared Musso- 
lini when he abolished Italy’s oppo- 
sition press. “The press has no other 
function but to be the voice of the 
state,” once said Stalin. 

>» No dynamic idea—good or bad— 
ever has been put to permanent death 
by the arbitrary hand of censorship. 
Nor has any system of censorship 
or thought control ever been known 
to be fully effective. That Chrisianity 
survived the Romans, who tried their 
best to suppress it, is perhaps the most 
vivid example. “Faith,” St. Bernard 
once noted, “must be persuaded to 
men and not imposed upon them.” 
>» The question of appointing wise 
arbiters to judge other works is at 
best debatable. “The desirability of 
stamping out evil thoughts is obvi- 
ous,” said Benjamin Franklin. “But 
the question remains whether any 
human being is good and wise enough 
to exercise it.” Plato denounced 
Homer; Anatole France called Zola 
“evil;” Whittier, himself a victim of 
censorship for abolitionist poems, 
attacked Whitman’s Leaves of Grass; 
Theodore Roosevelt called Tolstoy a 

(see CENSORSHIP page 44) 
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Boys’ camp In Britain 


















By SHELDON A. MIX 
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European youths 


a has three unusual boys’ camps. These are not umme! flock to England’s 
retreats full of shouting, carefree boys busy at games and swim- 
ming. The English camps are schools—demanding ones with rugged Outward Bound 


schedules geared to building character, physique and citizenship. 

Pupils range in age from fifteen to nineteen, and the curriculum 
features just one subject: adventure. In twenty-six days the boys learn 
the rudiments of survival, enabling them to withstand the toughest 
knocks the world can offer. 

The Outward Bound school was a product of World War II. Organ- 
ized in 1941, when Britain was fighting for survival, its purpose was to 
prepare young men for the hardships of submarine warfare. After the 
armistice, the school continued and by 1950 the original unit, located 
at Cader Idris in North Wales, was no longer large enough to meet the 
demand. Another branch was opened at Eskdale, in Cumberland, and 
soon afterward, a third was established. By this time boys from sev- 
eral European countries were enrolling. 

At first attracting only boys who planned to go to sea, the Outward 


schools for 








a rigid twenty-six 







day education. 







They study 














just one thing— 





adventure. 
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3ound schools now help prepare young men for the bigger challenge 
of aggressive living 

Each trainee goes through Outward Bound as a member of a twelve- 
man team. Boys learn to hold their own and help each other through 
Outward Bound’s strenuous twenty-six days of hill-climbing, sailing, 
cross-country hiking, mountain and sea rescue work and a two to 
four-day endurance cruise aboard the schools’ eighty-ton-sailing 
vessel 

Once a team of the hikers didn’t return to the barracks on schedule 
and a search party went looking for them. The missing youngsters 
were found, somewhat off course, making their way slowly homeward. 
They were carrying one of their team members who had sprained his 
ankle, but they insisted on “going it alone.” 

Another team lost its way one foggy November morning. Receiving 
a telephone call from the boys, who were in a village some twenty 
miles from the school, Outward Bound instructors suggested they 
should return by bus. The boys were wet, cold and hungry, but they 
agreed among themselves that taking a bus would not be in keeping 





with the Outward Bound tradition. So they walked, covering a total 
of more than forty miles on foot. 

For its classroom, Outward Bound uses the hills and mountains, the 
forests and the sea. Beginning their course, all students vow to obey 
the school’s discipline and abstain from liquor and tobacco. Instructors 
send the boys through stiff exercises and a variety of athletics tuned 
to heighten stamina and develop strength and spirit. The youths run 
obstacle courses, practice jumping, javelin-throwing, running and 
weight-putting. On the sports field, each boy competes only against 
himself. Every trainee is expected to do his best at all times—not for 
his own glory, but for his team. 

Said one Outward Bounder after finishing his course: “Before I came 
here, I hadn’t the faintest idea of what I could do. I have discovered 
that I can hold my own at athletics and can take my place in a lugger 
and climb a mountain without any trouble.” THE END 
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Only a week after he entered Outward 
Bound, the agile lad, top, is shinnying 
up the mast of a rolling lugger to fix a 
loop. Above, boys pause long enough 
to check compass and map during 
an arduous twenty-eight mile tramp. 
The purpose of this trek is to test the 
boys’ endurance and their ingenuity, 
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With its eager young sailors ready for their first battle 
with the sea, the school’s eighty-ton ketch—the Garibaldi— 
top left, sets out on a three-day adventure cruise. Top right, 
the moment every Outward Bound trainee sets his heart 
on—taking out the lugger. Above, the boys hold court. They 
are responsible for their own discipline, so their court has 
the power to dole out punishments. Below, knowledge of 
the semaphore is a must in the twenty-six day course. 
Left, workouts on the monkey rope pay off when the boys 
ship out to sea upon graduation. Though most boys choose 
sea careers, the course is designed to help landlubbers, too. 









All over the world, sightless people pay homage 


with their fingertips to the sad, young Frenchman whose 


blindness led to a great discovery. By J. ALVIN KUGELMASS 





Mlustration by Fred Steffen 
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BRAILES 








peer ROADS were frozen and cruel 
with ruts and crevices. From 
afar, the blind man sensed the com- 
fort of the chimney smoke from the 
village hearths. He stumbled on, 
famished and desperate, his clothes 
in rags. Soon, at his cane’s end, he 
could feel the cobbles of a street. He 
hoped to beg a bowl of soup, a mo- 
ment by the fire and a barn to sleep 
in. But he was cynical and wary. 
Soon his cynicism was rewarded. 
The dogs were set on him and the 
children, no more thoughtless than 
their parents, pelted him with stones 
and snow and dung. As dusk fell 
he escaped his tormentors, hoping to 
gain a better welcome at the next 
village some six kilometers away. 
He may have perished along the 
wayside, as had thousands of his 
blind brothers all over Europe. But 
no one would have cared. For in 
the minds of the people, the blind 





were subhuman rejects—close to the 
animal, ignorant, unknowing and not 
worthy of attention. 

This was no more than one hun- 
dred years ago. But today, hundreds 
of thousands of blind persons all 
over the world have taken their 
rightful places in the home, the of- 
fice and the factory, the school and 
the community, at the bench and the 
bar and in the hearts and the minds 
of their fellow men. 

This miracle of understanding 
came about through the peculiar 
confluence of time and a man. The 
man was Louis Braille and the time 
was the brave and forward nine- 


_ teenth century, when men set them- 


selves to think out the problems of 
fashioning a better world. 

Louis Braille was born in 1809 in 
the little village of Coupvray, some 
twenty miles from Paris. Playing in 
the shop of his father, a saddle- 
maker, the three-year-old plunged 
an awl into one eye. Soon the other 
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eye became affected and little Louis 
was totally blind. The father whit- 
tled a wooden cane for his son and 
soon the sightless boy was able to 
tap his way up and down the village 
streets. 

But his parents had hope for their 
handicapped son. In the normal 
course of affairs he would have been 
destined for beggary or worse. But 
the Brailles rejected this terrible 
prospect and discovered a_ school 
called the Institut des Jeunes 
Aveugles, the school for the young 
blind in Paris. 

This institution was run by a 
tender-hearted man named Valentin 
Haiiy, who was greatly disturbed by 
the plight of the thousands of blind— 
the debris of the constant European 
wars. Haiiy was fired with the idea 
that if he could teach the blind to 
read and write, they would be able 
to take their places, despite their 
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dreadful handicap, in the world of 
normal men and women. However, 
the only method of teaching the 
blind consisted of fashioning rude 
twigs into letters of the alphabet. 

When Louis was enrolled at the 
school at the age of ten, he eagerly 
learned to read the alphabet. Un- 
fortunately, however, ii wes impos- 
sible to make books out of twigs. 
The best that the teachers were able 
to do was to lecture to the sightless 
students. 

When Louis was fourteen years 
old, someone suggested embossing 
letters on thick paper so that they 
would form ridged surfaces. This 
idea worked, and soon embossed 
books were being made for the blind. 
But these contained only short 
stories. Too, they were frightfully 
expensive and bulky because each 


embossed letter was about two 
inches high. 

When Louis was seventeen years 
old, he began to wonder whether he 
could develop some kind of code— 
a system of condensed writing that 
would enable the blind to read 
rapidly. He often spoke about this 
to the priest at the nearby church 
who was teaching him to play the 
organ by touch system. 

The boy was pale and a cough 
troubled him severely. Evenings, he 
would tap his way to the church, 
walk up the aisle and seat himself 
at the organ, from which he was 
able, with amazing aptitude, to coax 
noble music that swelled and thun- 
dered. While playing, he had visions 
of light and hope that sustained him 
in his quest of a language for the 
blind. 

His parents died and he supported 
himself on the small income he re- 
ceived as official church organist. 
Soon, too, he was named an instruc- 
tor at the school. But always—in the 
quiet of his small barren room, while 
tapping up the street or while ma- 
nipulating the great organ—always 
he dreamed and toyed and rejected 
one idea after another for a simpli- 
fied code. 

By the time he was twenty, the 
quest had become an obsession. He 
knew that he could bring light into 
the endless darkness if only he 
plugged hard enough. He wondered 
whether it could be done with sound 
as he listened to the draycarts rum- 
ble over the cobblestones. And at 
times he wondered, so feverish was 
his want, whether he could build a 
bridge between the blind and books 
with taste and smell! In the small 
lonely hours of night, he would fling 
himself from bed and try still a new 
idea. Up and down his four remain- 
ing senses he ranged, but always he 
came back to touch as the most 
logical. 

One historic day, when he was 
twenty-one years old, sickly, under- 
nourished, obsessed, unhappy, he 
heard about “night writing,’ which 
had been devised by Captain Charles 
Barbier, an army officer. Barbier 
suggested to the army a code of dots, 
punched out on thick paper, which 
could be used to transmit messages 
from one post to the next at night 
without the necessity of striking a 
light which might attract the enemy. 
Two dots, for example, could mean 
“troops advancing.” Three dots might 
mean “bring reinforcements,’ and 
so on. 

This was the idea Louis Braille 

(see LOUIS BRAILLE page 45) 
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“Sparky” says: 


Don't Give 








millions as a veteran firehouse 
dog who doesn’t want to 


“Sparky” is familiar to 


go to any preventable fires. 


Q)™ Sunpay afternoon last win- 
ter a minister was leaving his 
church in a small New England town 
when he spied several scraps of 
paper lying in a rear pew. “Job for 
Tom,” one read and another, “Aunt 
Lucy ill.” In the same pew the fol- 
lowing Sunday was a little old lady, 
quietly writing more notes. 

When the services ended, the mini- 
ster approached the woman. “I am 
curious,” he said, “about the notes 
you have been leaving in church.” 
Tears welling in her eyes, she con- 
fessed her secret: “The advertise- 
ments said, “Take your problems to 
church—millions leave them there!’ 
I was just following the advice.” 

The advertising that prompted this 
touching expression of faith was not 
the product of a religious organiza- 
tion. It was produced and distributed 
by one of thousands of hard-headed 
American business concerns which 
are voluntarily cooperating in the 
most extraordinary advertising cam- 
paign of all time. Hardly an Ameri- 
can old enough to read a newspaper, 
listen to a radio, or watch a tele- 
vision program has not been influ- 
enced by this king-size promotion 
which has nothing to sell—save such 
worthwhile ideas and ideals as good 
citizenship, fire prevention, safety, 
tolerance and charity. 

The “Religion in American Life” 
‘~ampaign is only one of 200 public 
service advertising projects that have 
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VERTISING 


in the public interest 


Here's how the world’s greatest communications 
network, business-financed at $100.000.000 yearly, is 


selling plain, old-fashioned good citizenship. 





been sponsored over the past twelve 
years by business concerns cooperat- 
ing through a nonprofit, nonpartisan 
organization called The Advertising 
Council. Yet, since this one campaign 
began, millions have been urged to 
“Take your problems to church...” 
and “Show them the way this week,” 
the latter accompanied by the fami- 
liar painting of two spic-and-span 
youngsters, hand clasped to parents, 
trotting toward a white frame church. 

If you doubt the power of this kind 
of advertising, you have only to talk 
to ministers across the country. In 
town after town, they will tell you, 
church attendance has risen as much 
as twenty per cent since these cam- 
paigns began. 

Nor have the results been any less 
astonishing when business, through 
The Advertising Council, has turned 
its attention to other national causes. 
Since early in World War II, the 
Council has plugged for forest fire 
prevention. Here the spokesman is a 
pudgy, earnest bear called “Smokey,” 
who has become as well known as 
Donald Duck and many times more 
persuasive when he urges campers to 
crush out cigarettes, break matches, 
drown out campfires. 

The results of this drive are 
written in acre upon acre of green 
forestlands that might otherwise be 
blackened ruins. Fire losses in eleven 
Western states alone have dropped 
by nearly $10,000,000 in the last five 
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years and the number of fires has 
declined by 10,000—at precisely the 
time when picnicking, camping and 
hunting have been at all-time highs. 

Since the Council began campaign- 
ing for highway safety nine years 
ago, the accident rate has been 
driven steadily downward until it is 
now almost forty per cent below 
1945. Two years ago the Council—in 
cooperation with the American Heri- 
tage Foundation, Kiwanis Interna- 
tional and many other public spirited 
organizations—launched a tremend- 
ous “Get Out the Vote” drive that 
played a large part in drawing over 
62,000,000 voters to the polls—the 
biggest election turnout in US his- 
tory. 

Other campaigns have sent 250,000 
volunteer plane spotters into the 
Ground Observer Corps, increased 
savings bond holdings to the highest 
level in history and persuaded more 
young women to enter the nursing 
profession than our hospitals have 
been able to accommodate. 

In nursing, as in scores of other 
campaigns, the power of advertising 
has never been more forcefully dem- 
onstrated. Here it was a catchy slo- 


gan, “Nursing is a proud profession,” 
that has encouraged 500,000 young 
women to enroll in professional nurs- 
ing schools. 

These remarkable accomplish- 
ments have been the result of equal- 
ly remarkable efforts in the public 
interest by American business. For 
one thing, The Advertising Council 
today commands what is probably 
the greatest communications net- 
work ever assembled. It speaks to 
Americans via newspapers with a 
combined circulation in the tens of 
millions, via radio and television an- 
nouncements counted in the thou- 
sands every week, via so many 
billboards and car cards and maga- 
zine advertisements that it is well 
nigh impossible to figure the total 
number of “reader impressions.” 


Tue coat of this monumental effort 
could scarcely be more simply stated: 
“to provide the means of marshalling 
the forces of advertising in the pub- 
lic good.” 

Behind the program are the ef- 
forts of thousands of business firms— 
national advertisers, advertising 
agencies and countless advertising 
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Bring them to worship this week 


media—which in an average year 
contribute $500,000 in cash, another 
$100,000,000 in free professional time 
and advertising space to carry the 
program into virtually every home 
in the nation. Since the campaign 
began it is estimated that business 
has donated the equivalent of $1,- 
500,000,000 and 250,000 manhours to 
Council activities, making it the big- 
gest single public service activity in 
which business has ever participated. 

The Advertising Council was born 
in the early months of 1942 when, 
incidentally, some critics of the pro- 
fession were loudly demanding that 
advertising be abolished as an un- 
necessary waste of wartime man- 
power. In striking contrast, the 
Council’s World War II accomplish- 
ments provided convincing evidence 
that the pen, if not mightier than the 
sword, is certainly an invaluable co- 
partner. 

The War Advertising Council, as 
the agency was first called, pleaded 
with Americans to plant victory 
gardens and 50,000,000 were culti- 
vated, to buy war bonds and $800,- 
000,000 worth were purchased and 
to save tin (800,090,000 pounds re- 


This poster was designed 
as part of the Council’s 

support of churches campaign 
that won wide acclaim. 
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Help give them 
the Better Schools 
they Deserve! 


FREE BOOKLET SHOWS YOU HOW! 


Write "Better Schools,” 2 West 45th Street, New York 36, 8. Y. 


Car cards such as this one have proved to be an immensely successful adver- 


tising medium in busses, streetcars, 


covered), fat (538,000,000 pounds 
salvaged) and paper (23,000,000 tons 
recovered). With defense plants beg- 
ging for workers, the Council cre- 
ated “Rosie, the Riveter,” whose 
lustily publicized patriotism sent 
thousands of women to workbenches. 
It pumped for V-mail and blood do- 
nations, and women 
for the armed and urged 
defense workers on 1,000,000 posters 
and billboards to “Button Your Lip!” 

When the war ended, no one seems 
to have given a serious thought to 
scuttling the emergency Council. 
Now peacetime problems arose every 
bit as urgent as wartime causes, and 
the Council promptly shifted its ad- 
vertising artillery to attack them just 
as vigorously. It promoted the CARE 
program for sending food and cloth- 
ing to needy persons abroad, warred 
against inflation with frightening 
signs of an ever-threatening mon- 
plugged for civilian defense 
the atom and encouraged 
national strength through 
productivity, cautioning Americans, 
“Ivan is watching you.” 

It is not surprising that an organi- 
zation that has channeled $7,000,000 
worth of advertising into forest fire 
prevention, $9,000,000 into highway 
safety and $5,000,000 into increasing 
church attendance should be the tar- 
get of hundreds of groups, each seek- 


recruited men 


services 


ster, 
against 
greater 


ing Council support for a “worthy 
In a recent month, for ex- 
ample, Council asked to 
consider such diversified problems 
as the nation’s undersupply of water 
and its oversupply of butter, cheese 
and cotton, plus a proposal to make 
June 17, the day in 1953 when East 
Berliners their Soviet 
overlords, an international holiday. 

The delicate task of selecting the 
most urgent problems is the respon- 
sibility of the Council’s public policy 


cause.” 


the was 


rose against 


railroad 


cars and subway stations. 


committee, composed of twenty 
prominent Americans including busi- 
nessmen, educators, labor organiza- 
tion executives and editors. Of the 
more than sixty proposals submitted 
to the Council last year, the policy 
committee selected only two new 
projects to become major Council 
campaigns. 

Occasionally, the Council under- 
takes a_ short-term “emergency” 
campaign, as it did in its 1952 pre- 
election “Get Out the Vote” drive. 
One of the most dramatic emergency 
campaigns occurred just before 
Christmas, 1944 when 
freighters loaded with war supplies 
were tied up in docks for lack of 
merchant seamen. Council-prepared 
announcements poured out via radio 
and newspaper, and almost overnight 
seamen by the hundreds were 
swarming back to the docks. It was 
the first wartime Christmas that 
every ship sailed on time! 

In another crisis just before 
Christmas, 1951 the Council, at the 
request of the Merchant Marine, 
turned up needed radio operators to 
man ships bound for Korea. A 1953 


scores of 


emergency campaign produced 13,- 
000 CARE packages for victims of 
the Holland flood, and another drive 
the same year helped send $325,000 
in Red Cross funds to earthquake 
victims in Greece. 

The Advertising Council’s striking 
success on the national level has 
prompted businessmen in a number 
of communities to support similar 
public service advertising programs 
at the local level. In Rochester, New 
York, for example, a local advertis- 
ing council has operated with out- 
standing success since 1950. One of 
the local problems it has attacked 
has been public apathy toward civil 
defense—a situation by no means 
peculiar to Rochester. When the lo- 


cal organization recently distributed 
60,000 blunt-spoken folders contain- 
ing eye-witness accounts of actual 
atomic bombings, the Rochester vol- 
unteer civil defense staff suddenly 
increased from a few hundred to 
more than 5000! 

As formidable as the accomplish- 
ments of The Advertising Council 
have been, perhaps the really signi- 
ficant thing about this twelve-year- 
old organization lies not so much in 
its results as in its demonstration of 
the changing role of business in the 
American society. It was not so long 
ago when a good many businessmen 


fancied the slogan, ‘“What helps 
business, helps the nation.” The 
metamorphosis is aptly expressed in 
the Council’s slogan, “What helps 


people, helps business.” 

Probably never before have so 
many segments of the business com- 
munity cooperated so vigorously in 
the public interest. As one long-time 
critic of business recently conceded, 
“Our leading businessmen no longer 
feel they have done a good job uu- 
less the record includes, in addition to 
an unbroken dividend schedule, the 
acceptance of a new concept: that 
corporations have an obligation to be 
just plain good citizens of the United 
States.” 

Nor could this changing attitude 
on the part of American business 
toward its community obligations 
have occurred at a more propitious 
time. Listen, for example, to these 
words of Theodore S. Repplier, presi- 
dent of The Advertising Council. 

“Results are not the real point of 
the Council’s story,’ he believes. 
“The point is that America alone... 
has a well-tested system, initiated 
and powered by business rather than 
by government, for inducing her citi- 
zens to take action to correct a crisis. 
The point is that it relies on the 
lump of sugar instead of the lash to 
solve the national problem, yet pre- 
serves the dignity, decency and self- 
determination of the individual. I 
believe this is why word of this 
American invention has gone almost 
around the world and why five of 
the countries in the free world are 
now trying to form advertising coun- 
cils of their own.” 

None of the Council’s campaigns 
has more impressed the free world 
than its latest, “The Future of Amer- 
ica” campaign initiated this year to 
tell Americans and the world, as 
the Council puts it, that “our society 
has brought us to the threshold of a 
new age of promise.” This drive, now 
the subject of thousands of radio, 
television and newspaper announce- 
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ments, is fighting “depression psy- 
chology” with hard, unimpeachable 
facts. 

It is reminding Americans that 
employment is 20,000,000 above 1939, 


that average income per household — ( , | 
has doubled in twelve years, that — e 


individual savings rose from $68,500,- 


000,000 in 1940 to $234,000,000,000 in | NS = 1C GA 
1952, that Americans are living bet- ie | 


ter and longer than ever before. But, 
h Payroll Savings 


it is adding, to supply our most 
TS SPACE CONTRIBUTED BY TOUR OUTOOOR ADVERTISING COMPAIRT 







pressing needs for new homes, new 
highways, new schools, new hospi- 
tals and a variety of new municipal 
improvements, vast future produc- 
tion will be necessary—in all, some 


$500,000,000,000 in goods and services, Alec SAYS! doit low down for any CuIVe, 
—~ 








“a vast potential for work, produc- 


tion and investment.” 
The theme alone, “The better you but YOU have 
know America, the better the future 


looks,” has been enough to ignite the only ONE life” 


interest of millions at home and 





abroad. Already, requests for the Sabine dba same eee at 9 Ee 
Council’s moving report on the eco- danger. Look for them and heed 
. their warning. You'll live longer 


nomic system, “The Miracle of Amer- if you do, Remember... 
ica,’ have come from ninety-four 
foreign countries and more than OQ 
eighty colleges and universities in 

ents 4 DRIVE CAREFULLY— 


England, France and Spain. the life you save may be your own! HONE! 
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more gratified at the influence of the 
latest campaign upon ordinary 
Americans—like the Rochester news- 


boy who asked for a hundred copies Still Wa 

of the “Miracle” report to distribute I a 3a 

to his customers, and the unemployed ° ia 

hatmaker who recently sent in $10 Still Needer = 

for copies to pass among members of s es i 
till Appreciated’ 


his union to combat “cockeyed no- 
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tions about the American economic 
system.” 
Such expressions of faith in the 








future of America are doubtless oe ) OUND 

worth many times the millions of Top, a twenty-four sheet poster on the savings bond GR VER 
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5 pe TWO greatest words in the 
world—what are they? I used to 
think they were “I know.” I passed 
from that to the idea of benevolence 

thinking that “I love” will solve all 
problems and usher in the era of 
peace and good will. But this was 
not the final answer. 

Early one evening before the 





atomic age was born, I was inter- 
viewing one of the world’s most dis- 
tinguished scientists, Dr. Arthur H. 
Compton, pioneer of the cosmic ray 
research, Nobel Prize winner and 
one of the top men in nuclear fission 
development. We were talking of 
the trend in science. 

“Tt goes in cycles,” said the great 
physicist. “More than once the time 
has come when scientists felt the 
main discoveries had been made— 
only to have a new age open up. I 
believe we are on the threshold of 


’ 
I 





such an epoch now.” 

I was intrigued by his faith in the 
\ future, the unknown, so I asked him 
| about it. 
“Belief precedes knowledge,” Dr. 
Compton said with a smile. “If we 
didn’t believe that new fields of 
knowledge lie ahead to be explored, 


ois 


we would cease our research.” 

As we talked on I was struck by 
the number of times he said “I be- 
lieve....” It dawned on me that here 
were the two greatest words I had 
long been groping for. 

Hiustreted ty Marvin Saruk As years have passed the phrase 


a 


“I Believe” is a magic phrase. When a man 
charts his life by these two words, he will find ' 


zest and adventure every day. 
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has impressed itself on me as the 
greatest incentive man can have. 
There is much of the explorer’s thrill 
in the words “I believe....” It re- 
quires courage to take the phrase as 
your rule of action and stake your 
life upon it. 

You can believe in your own des- 
tiny. The idea that we are all crea- 
tures of blind chance, cogs in a 
purposeless machine, has been pretty 
well abandoned. No one can follow 
the timetable of the stars and know 
how their movement of millions of 
miles through space can be calcu- 
lated to the second without realizing 
there is a purpose and design back 
of it all. 

I am no worm crawling in the 
dust; neither are you. We have every 
reason to believe as God’s creations 
that He has a plan for each of us—a 
unique place which no one else can 
fill, a definite task which no one else 
can do. 

Everything worthwhile we do is 
imperishable. The wife and mother 
doing her housework and rearing her 
children is molding centuries of 
characters. The secretary at her 
typewriter is making a record that 
will endure. A bricklayer not only 
spreads mortar but builds a temple 
of business or worship to benefit 
generations to come. 

If you really believe in your own 
destiny, whether it be to fill a humble 
niche or to lead you to high places, 
life then becomes always worth the 
living and eminently satisfying. That 
makes for self-respect: it curbs the 
egotist and abhors the self-debaser. 
It subordinates importance and ele- 
vates usefulness as the goal of living. 

Man doesn’t make his destiny, he 
simply fulfills it. He is in tune with 
the Infinite, working with his Unseen 
Partner in making his life count for 
the most. Have you noticed how 
people in lowly places often are do- 
ing lofty things? It is because they 
believe in the worthwhileness of life 
—their own and others. 

The day I write this my city is 
agog over the doings of a humble 
worker in a manufacturing plant. 
One newspaper gives him an eight- 
column headline, a six-column spread 
of pictures and a story. 

He hadn’t committed any sensa- 
tional crime. He hadn’t invented 
anything or performed a single act 
of heroism. The papers got excited 
about “Uncle Joe” simply because 
he believes in children in the or- 
phanages, the sick in the hospitals 
and the shut-ins in their homes. 

Uncle Joe is a bachelor who works 
five hours a night and six nights a 
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week putting on free movies for sick 
and lonely people. He provides the 
machine, the films and every night 
lugs equipment weighing more than 
himself to different institutions. To 
rent the films, keep up the equip- 
ment and pay for transportation, he 
spends $2640 of his annual’ wage of 
$4160. He goes out the year around— 
hot or cold, snow or storm. He drives 
a 1940 car and has put 260,000 miles 
on it running mercy errands. 

“I am only doing what I can to be 
a good neighbor,” he modestly ex- 
plained. “People are always putting 
off helping others because they don’t 
have the time or money, or because 
it’s too hot or too cold or too icy. It’s 
surprisingly easy how much good 
you can do with just a little effort.” 

A little effort! Chicago tipped its 
hat to a man who not only knows 
life but believes richly in it. 


Tue rrvest speaKER 1 ever heard 
was a hod-carrier by day and a jani- 
tor by night as a young man. At 
eighteen years of age he couldn’t 
read or write. Yet he so believed in 
himself and his destiny that he over- 
came all obstacles to an education, 
not only becoming literate, but ulti- 
mately a college graduate and an au- 
thority in the Greek and Hebrew 
languages. He returned as pastor to 
the tiny, poverty-stricken little 
church in Philadelphia of which he 
had been janitor, and built it up in- 
to the largest Methodist church in 
the world during the early part of 
this century. 

A towering Negro, he drew as 
many white as colored people to his 
services. He believed in the poten- 
tialities of every living soul, even the 
“lost men” of skid row. 

One day there came to this great 
Negro cleric an alcoholic who had 
been sleeping in doorways and eat- 
ing out of garbage cans. He was 
tousled, unkempt and vermin-rid- 
den, but Dr. Charles H. Tindley gave 
the unfortunate down-and-outer 
food and shelter, a cleansing and 
clothes. He ultimately restored the 
derelict to sobriety, self-respect, to 
a job and to his family. 

Eventually Dr. Tindley learned 
that the “bum’s” father had once 
owned his own father as a slave! 
Where in fiction will you find greater 
drama than that? 

There’s a little woman in an IIli- 
nois town who has been bedridden 
for fifty-eight years; she has no rela- 
tives, but neighbors look after her. 
She believes in the worthwhileness 
of living even for one in her circum- 
stance, and for years she has written 


hundreds of people, most of them 
strangers, giving counsel and cheer. 
Her correspondence has been so 
large other people have helped her 
with it. Her encouragement has gone 
beyond state lines and into all parts 
of the country. 

You can sum it all up like this: 
Believe in yourself, in your capabili- 
ties for useful service and in oppor- 
tunities all about you to perform it. 
If you believe in yourself in this 
manner, others will believe in you 
and be your friends. 

I believe in myself as a citizen. 
One must believe heart and soul in 
his community, and that belief will 
spur him into action. 

You can drive through a town or 
city and just about tell what kind 
of people live there—whether they 
believe or not. 

Long ago, before motels came into 
being, I learned in driving across 
country how to spot a good tourist 
home. Was the yard neat and clean? 
Were the curtains at the windows 
clean and crisp? If so, it was a sign 
of good housekeeping, and of a 
clean, pleasant bedroom for the 
night. 

The appearance of a community 
pretty well reflects the attitude of the 
people who dwell in it. If the people 
are lazy and indifferent, the town 
will look shoddy and down at the 
heel. It then becomes the target for 
vice and low citizenry. Nature abhors 
a vacuum you know. 


No onE BELIEVES more strongly or 
acts with more community spirit 
than the Kiwanis clubs scattered 
over this land and Canada. Stories 
in every issue of this magazine tell 
not only of community service but 
also of community belief. It is not 
without significance that this great 
organization has adopted at its recent 
International convention a _ resolu- 
tion beginning, “Kiwanis believes....” 

I believe fervently in the upward 
march of the human race. There are 
spurts forward and slumps _ back- 
ward, but the long view shows prog- 
ress. Evil has within itself the seeds 
of its own death. Hate cannot sus- 
tain itself indefinitely, but love can. 
The hot winds of war blow, bringing 
blood and death and horror to the 
landscape, but all battlefields even- 
tually become scenes of peace. 

I remember hearing old-timers tell 
of the buccaneer days of Dodge City, 
Kansas where the gun was the only 
law. The man quickest on the trigger 
ruled. Killings and violence were the 
order of the day. Then came vigil- 

(see TWO GREATEST WORDS page 45) 





















po THE veEPTHS of Jane Green 
Swamp, the still 
had brought me the season’s first 
sound of turkeys and with it that 
utterly indescribable ex- 
citement that grows, rather than 
wanes, as a turkey hunter ages. 
The fine clear dawn following 
yvesterday’s cloudburst was chilly 
enough to make my knuckles white, 
and as my hands bumped wet bushes 
they picked up aching moisture. I 
carried a new autoloading shotgun. 
As I hurried along through the gall- 
berry bottom toward the swamp, 
racing against sun-up, the man-made 
breeze of my progress acted to more 
rapidly evaporate the dampness on 
my hands. I realized I wouldn’t be 
able to pull a trigger if I chanced 
across a stray turkey. 
Although daylight 


ecstatic, 


now clearly 


outlined a fringe of dark hardwoods 
just ahead—I still had a mile to pene- 
trate this central Florida swamp—I 


autumn ir 





stopped, leaned my new gun against 


a rusted brown strand of barbed 
wire fence and gingerly rubbed 
some circulation back into my fin- 
gers. There wasn’t any point in a 
million-dollar windup for a ten-cent 
delivery. 

I knew where I was going. I would 
follow a cowpath 
this fenceline until a mile from here 
it climbed a sharp knoll. There was 
a dusting mound on the knoll and if 
I waited there all day, as I was pre- 
pared to do, my chances of getting 
a shot would be excellent. It would 
likely be a long shot from the open 
knoll so I was loaded with No. 2’s. I 
didn’t have a yelper with me sim- 
ply because I had unintentionally 
left it in the car and didn’t think 
under the circumstances that I could 
afford to waste the time to return for 
it. Yelpers are worth little unless 
one has first scattered the flock. 

I had picked up the gun again with 


westward along 





By 

GERALD R. HUNTER 
Ever since the 

Pilgrim fathers landed, 
hunters have enjoyed 
matching wits 

with the wily, 


fast-moving gobbler. 
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Woodsmanship is all-important to the 
wild turkey hunter because his quarry 
has keen sight and hearing. Sportsmen 
often wait for hours to get a_ shot. 
Right, a telephoto lens captured this 
portrait of a wild turkey flock feed- 
ing near the Brazos River in Texas, 


the bursting dawn almost 
kicking me along the cow trail down 
into a depression that had become a 
shallow pond. The pond, less than a 
foot deep, was of fresh, clear rain- 
water and it didn’t come up to my 
boot tops. I was well into it when I 
saw growing on the bottom a pro- 
fusion of small, round-leaved green 
plants called pennywinkles. 

I am not a botanist but I do know 
that pennywinkles are a favorite fall 
turkey food when most edible greens 
are scarce, and they were very 
scarce in this particular area. I was 
thinking in that instinctive swift 
way that often means the difference 
between a turkey and no turkey that 
here was high priority turkey food, 


orange 
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that the downpour had denied the 
birds this food yesterday, that today 
they might reasonably be hungry for 
it and that this might be a fine place 
to park for the morning. 

Making a quick reconnaisance of 
the swamp around me, I was startled 
by a flock of nearly twenty turkeys 
already deployed in the far shallows 
busily picking greens when I spotted 
them. One big bird wasn’t picking 
though. He had seen me and was 
leaning far forward partly blinded 
by the first sharp rays of sunlight. 
His lithe body looked six feet long. 
The birds were in thick sawgrass 
mixed with laurel about seventy 
yards away. The big fellow clucked, 
and instantly the whole flock stood 
cocked like a battery of arrows. 

It was for just such an emergency 
that I had wasted enough time to 
massage my ten little digits. I swung 
up the No. 2-loaded shotgun high. As 
its muzzle covered the sentinel I 
pulled. Instead of the reassuring 
thump of recoil and accompanying 
report, only a sharp clank resulted. 

The strained turkeys flipped off 
their light bonds of curious restraint 


turkey 
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and, stretched out lean and belly 
down to the earth, began running. 
Now, I do not get buck fever any 
more—much—and this was not ex- 
actly my first time in the turkey 
woods. So I threw another shell into 
the chamber and lined the muzzle 
ahead of another bird. The second 
clank was even more unexpected 
than the first. With it the last bird 
vanished. 

Quickly, I diagnosed my shotgun’s 
ailment: For the first time I had 
been victimized by a broken firing 
pin. Frantically I took the auto-load- 
er apart. There were pieces of the 
gun hanging on bushes, belt and 
pockets, and I was fortunate to find 
the tiny broken tip of the firing pin 
loose in the receiver. I put it back 
in its hole and wedged it tightly with 
a sliver of green twig, replaced the 
assembly and carefully forced the 
bolt home on a loaded shell. Then I 
ran as fast as I could into the center 
of where I figured the flock should 
be. 

The birds had been widely dis- 
persed so I knew my chances were 
still good of intercepting one. When 
I reached the intended point, I dived 
into a tiny clump of brush, twisted 
upright with the one-shot gun in my 
hands and sat motionless—all but my 
thumping gizzard, which was practi- 
cally giving me artificial respiration! 

A sharp limb was jabbing my back 


but it was too late to move. My only 
chance was to capitalize on the brief 
confusion and my spattering, violent 
assault. 

My strategy was more than hope. 
In less than two minutes I spied a 
not-so-wise young bird streaking 
between two small bunches of laurel. 
I eased my fractured thunderstick 
ahead of that second refuge and 
when the young tom made his next 
break I shot the top of his back full 
of little Lubaloy-coated holes. 

Lucky? Well, yes and no. 

Luck let me stumble across the 
pennywinkle patch; but it was hard- 
ly luck that the hungry turkeys were 
there bright and early and that I 
could foresee this—just plain old 
horse sense! 

That is why every season in every 
state where turkeys are hunted, nine 
birds fall to common sense for every 
one killed by procedural rules. Ex- 
pert turkey hunting is mostly just 
sound, flexible headwork plus famil- 
iarity with the local ground rules. 

If a man keeps hunting turkeys, 
he cannot fail to acquire experience. 
Learn the bird’s habits and study 
your particular terrain. Lengthy 
books and articles have been written 
on turkey lore, but they are too gen- 
eralized to take the place of localized 
observation. Remember that in every 
forest there is at least one turkey 
just as stupid as you are! THE END 


Outdoor Photographers League photos by Don Shiner and A. Earl Jourde 
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“Never underestimate 


the 


POWER...” 








_ THE AVERAGE adult male, there 
is a dissimilarity be- 
tween the camaraderie and purpose- 
that distinguishes a 
brotherhood of menfolk and what, to 


striking 
ful enterprise 


the male mind, characterizes the typ- 
ical women’s club. There are, in fact, 
not a men who look with dis- 
favor, if not downright horror upon 
the mere thought of womanhood in 


lew 


meeting assembled. 
Cartoonists who delight in 
traying women’s clubs solemnly ab- 


por- 


sorbed in global problems have not 
helped matters. On the contrary, they 
have the man’s 
underlying suspicion that most fe- 
devoted 


confirmed average 


male club gatherings are 
either to the contemplation of mat- 
ters alien to the hearthside or, even 
more sinisterly, to the plotting of 
strategy to enhance, as the saying 
“the stature of womanhood.” 
And no man needs to be reminded 
that that can be enhanced 
only at his expense. 
Historical coincidence 

haps contributed to the 
man’s apprehension concerning wom- 


goes, 
stature 
has 


per- 
average 


en’s groups. For the most part, to- 
day’s more prominent women’s or- 
ganizations were begotten in the first 
quarter of the twentieth century, a 
melancholy era when man’s author- 
ity in and out of the home suffered 
many a humiliating setback. 

It was an era when “little bands of 
gallant women,” as they are now 
venerated in female club lore, 
marched across the land trumpeting 
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Have you ever thought 


about inviting 


local women’s organizations 
to help you 


improve your community? 


By FRED HAWES, JR. 


for equality of the sexes, women suf- 
frage, and, to the business world, the 
most apocryphal doctrine of all, 
“equal pay for equal work.” 

It is hardly surprising that in their 
infancy women’s organizations con- 
centrated their vocal artillery upon 
the problems of their own sex. The 
National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs, now a 
flourishing organization of 165,000 
gainfully employed women in the 
US, Alaska and Hawaii, was urging 
its handful of charter members in 
1919, a year before the adoption of 


women’s suffrage, to bear in mind 
the importance of “suitable dress” in 
the business world. 

Happily, times have changed. Their 
initial goals long since accomplished, 
women’s groups for the most part 
are concerned today with much the 
same community problems that com- 
mand the attention of male organiza- 
tions across the nation. And in many 
a joint campaign for community ad- 
vancement, women are proving not 
only zealous but exceptionally skill- 
ful partners. In their vigorous cam- 
paign for suffrage and “recognition,” 
women’s organizations, it must be 
conceded, learned the hard facts of 
political life exceedingly well. 

The larger women’s organizations, 
like the General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, an international assembly 
with 11,000,000 members, and the 
League of Women Voters’ with 
126,000 members in the US, Alaska 
and Hawaii, have obtained enormous 
political influence over the last quar- 
ter century. Furthermore, it is im- 
possible to catalogue even briefly the 
accomplishments of these major 
women’s groups at the local, state 
and national levels. 

Organized in 1890 as the first large- 
scale female organization in the US, 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs has campaigned for prison re- 
form, better health and public educa- 
tion, narcotics control and the con- 
servation of natural resources. 

Kindergartens, manual training 
and homemaking courses were first 
established in thousands of US school 
systems by women’s clubs, frequent- 
ly over the objection of school boards 

predominantly male, unfortunately 
educational 
and 


which regarded such 
innovations as both frivolous 
thriftless. The same women’s groups 
are credited with establishing or 
sponsoring eighty-five per cent of 
all US public libraries and assisting 
over 20,000 young people to complete 
college and university training 
through a nationwide program of 
loans and scholarships. 

It would, in fact, be difficult to 
find an aspect of the social and po- 
litical life of modern America that has 
not been influenced by women’s 
clubs. They have created hundreds 
of state parks, planted trees by the 
millions along the nation’s roads and 
highways and have fought a fifty- 
year battle for forest conservation. 
They have erected thousands of dol- 
lars worth of veterans’ recreational 


and hospital facilities; they have 
campaigned for penal farms and 
women’s reformatories, for better 


(see NEVER UNDERESTIMATE page 46) 
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“Everyone who's worth anything begins life again 


somewhere between thirty-five and fifty....” 


—ALICE DUER MILLER 








PS EVER TOO LATE TO CHANGE CAREERS 


| es A MAN follow an occupation in 
A which he is not especially inter- 
ested and still maintain his self-con- 
fidence? Many have found soaring 
success in occupations which were 
not their first choice. 

The Reverend Joseph Priestley was 
one. His sermons were marred by 
stuttering, so large congregations did 
not come to his church in Leeds, 
England. But Priestley had an in- 
quiring mind and he became inter- 
ested in the gas which bubbled up 
from the yeasty vats in a nearby 
brewery. He collected some in bot- 
tles and took it home. Experiment- 
ing, Priestley learned it would put 
out fires and that when mixed with 
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By DONALD A. LAIRD 


water the brewery gas gave a 
“nleasant taste.” 

Intrigued by chemistry, Priestley 
spent more and more time in his 
laboratory. 

By the time he was forty, this 
preacher-turned-chemist was hon- 
ored by the Royal Society and had 
embarked on a successful new ca- 
reer. 

James F. Rhodes, partner in a 
profitable iron and steel firm, grubbed 
for money so he could do what he 
really wanted. Rhodes’ education had 
been irregular, but history absorbed 


him. One evening, when he was 
nearing thirty, Rhodes dropped the 
history book he was studying and 
gazed dreamily into the glowing 
fireplace. 

“Why don’t I write a history of the 
United States?” he asked himself. 

That same evening he resolved 
that as soon as he could afford it, he 
would quit business and write about 
the past. 

He stole precious minutes to study, 
and he practiced for writing history 
by preparing a monthly advertising 
letter for his company. Customers 
noticed the improvement in the pub- 
lication, but none suspected it was 
because Rhodes was using the job to 
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build up his confidence to embark 
on a new career 

Money was coming fast when 
Rhodes had reached forty. But he 
quit and began studying and writing 
about history, moving to Cambridge, 
Massachusetts so he could be near 
better research libraries. 

He talked and lived history, no 
steel. He chatted 
about history in the barber chair, 
and soon friends were helping him 
gather historical information. 

“I never worked as hard to make 
money as I have on this book the 
last three and a half years,” he said. 

Eventually Rhodes won five hon- 
orary doctor’s degrees for the twelve 
learned historical volumes he wrote. 

Some men who have had success- 
ful careers in two different fields de- 
clare that there is no one best occu- 


longer iron and 


pation for a person. They say there 
are really many lines of work in 
which anybody can succeed. Dili- 
gence is apparently more important 
than finding what might be consid- 
ered the “right” kind of job. 

A good example of this is the bi- 
zarre career of Heinrich Schliemann. 
At fourteen he was working sixteen 
hours a day in the provision busi- 
ness. But secretly he nourished a 
deep interest in ancient and “lost” 
civilizations. This peculiar hobby 
sprang from a book which included 
the Greek poet Homer’s classic story 
of Achilles, Ulysses and the missing 
city of Troy. 

The city had disappeared from the 
face of the earth, and learned 
scholars were divided in their opin- 
ions about whether the fabled city of 
Troy had ever really existed. But 
Schliemann was certain there had 
once been a Troy. Furthermore, he 
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declared that it could be discovered 
if someone could discover the secret 
of its location in ancient Greek 
manuscripts. This would take more 
learning and more money than the 
young man possessed, so he set out 
to accumulate both. 

He tended strictly to his business 


of importing and exporting, and 
every odd moment taught himself 
ancient and foreign tongues. He 


speeded up his business by learning 
to multiply three-place figures, such 
as 375 pounds at $1.38 a pound, in 
his head. And he learned half a 
dozen languages. 

More than a millionaire at forty- 
two, he quit his business and started 
out to find ancient Troy. Professional 
archeology laughed at this audacious 
amateur. But Schliemann had un- 
limited confidence in his self-taught 
talent to decipher crumbling docu- 
ments containing symbols older than 
any language the experts knew. 

He made dead language a living 
thing. He taught it to his sixteen- 
year-old Greek bride and they spoke 
that strange language to each other. 
Feverishly he worked, standing at a 
tall desk, to understand the old 
documents. Summers he began his 
study at 3 a.m., winters at 5 a.m. 

Carefully he mapped out the land- 
marks and distances mentioned in 
the old documents and gathered to- 
gether more than a hundred men 
who started digging at points he had 
measured. The sheepherders puzzled 
over this strange activity in their 
pasture. They began to think, like 
the professional scholars, that this 
man Schliemann was crazy. 

Then one June morning, after three 
years of fruitless digging, he gave 
the workmen a holiday, with full 


pay. They scurried home to their 
nearby village to celebrate this un- 
expected rest, commenting upon the 
strange ways of their employer. 

When the workmen were gone, 
Schliemann and his young wife let 
themselves down thirty feet into one 
of the freshly opened pits and care- 
fully lifted away dirt with their bare 
hands. As the grains of red volcanic 
ashes sifted through their fingers, 
larger objects remained in their 
hands. Soon Sophia’s shaw] was filled 
with gold chains, rings and jewels. 

The self-taught scholar had proved 
the truth of Homer’s story. He found 
buried Troy—and eight other for- 
gotten cities as well. 

Which was Schliemann’s true vo- 
cation? What is any man’s true vo- 
cation? No one can say for sure. 
Most of us have enough assorted 
talents for half a dozen careers. We 
have talents enough to keep us busy, 
and confidently so, for years. 

Frederick W. Goudy was a book- 
keeper who, as he neared forty, 
changed to an artistic career. He de- 
signed more than one hundred sets 
of printers’ type and became ac- 
knowledged the greatest book and 
type designer in the world. 

A forty-year-old paint manufac- 
turer walked out of his plant in 
Elyria, Ohio one day while he was 
dictating a letter. He never went 
back. His name was Sherwood An- 
derson, author of “Dark Laughter” 
and other modern classics in litera- 
ture, which he wrote after leaving 
his factory. 

Another literary man who began 
writing as a sideline was Roe Ful- 
kerson, whose facile pen captured 
the true spirit of Kiwanis. Roe was a 
successful optometrist in Washing- 
ton, D. C. when he became interested 
in Kiwanis in 1917. His writing talent 
quickly became obvious to the infant 
organization, and he took over The 
Kiwanis Magazine in 1918. Roe coined 
the motto “We Build” and contri- 
buted to the magazine regularly un- 
til his death in 1949. Eventually, Roe 
gave up optometry to spend all his 
time writing for The Kiwanis Maga- 
zine and other publications. 

Talents are many-sided, surely. 
Their strongest sides can be found 
by using them to the utmost. When 
we imagine we are in the wrong 
occupation or lack talent, it is a sure 
sign that we should be using our 
native talents harder. As Dean Her- 
man Schneider of the school of 
engineering at the University of Cin- 
cinnati used to say: “There are no 
dull careers, only uninterested 
people.” THE END 
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GONG 
and GAVEL 


By OREN ARNOLD 
Past President 

Kiwanis Club of 

Phoenix, Arizona 


For clubs, as with families. October 
is rejuvenation month. A good time 
for putting the house in order; for- 
getting past mistakes and expecting 
to make newer and fewer ones. The 
last ten weeks of any year can be its 
most fruitful. 


*x * * 


Our club president publicly de- 
manded to know just what my 
committee had accomplished to date 
this year. But again I stood on my 
rights under the Fifth Amendment— 
my answer would surely incrimi- 


nate me. 


Dick Inderrieden finally has his 
arm out of the sling—two weeks re- 
covering from two hours of heav- 
ing forward passes to his sons. 


* * * 


Freedom is still our sacred trust. 
It was costly to establish, is costly to 
maintain. But he who does not wil- 
lingly pay that cost is already en- 
slaved. 

* * * 


“A fanatic,” says my fellow Ki- 
wanian Major Paul E. Bodine of 
the Salvation Army, “is somebody 
who is highly enthusiastic about a 
matter in which you are not even 
remotely interested.” 


* * * 


My interest in the international 
situation soars fairly high from 
Monday through Friday, but on 
Saturdays it’s nil. My Alma Mater 
is threatening to win another foot- 
ball championship. 
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Bill Hammer and Charlie Stam- 
baugh, our club’s printers, have 
begun their annual campaign to 
make me order my Christmas cards. 
It’s annoying. They know I'll get it 
done in plenty of time, say around 
December 20. I always do. 


* * * 


Uncle Hody Harrison, one of my 
RFD relatives who never courted 
women much, got mighty sick for a 
year. Nothing helped him until he 
up and married a fine widow woman, 
then he got well right away. Best 
home remedy in the world is a good 
wife. 

* 4 4 


Our president startled the whole 
club last Tuesday. In beginning the 
program he stood and said, “Our 
speaker today needs an introduc- 
tion.” 


* * * 





Our club cynic says the reason any 
rooster crows so early in the morning 
is that he is afraid to open his mouth 
after the old hen wakes up. 


* * * 


My Rosie, a sophomore in U.S.C., 
wrote that a senior is rushing her 
and that he is “tall, handsome and 
scholarly looking, and the m-o-o- 
oost fun!” Mom and I were im- 
pressed, but our high school fresh- 
man summarized him by saying, 
“Probably another creep.” 


Potent quote for every American, 
from Dean Alfange: “I will not 
trade freedom for beneficence, nor 
my dignity for a handout.” 


* * * 


As businessmen, professional 
men, wage earners, husbands, fa- 
thers, Kiwanians need feel no guilt 
over their honest attempts to ac- 
quire that substance sometimes be- 
littled—money. “All our cherished 
rights,” said President Eisenhower 
recently, “including the right of 
free speech, free worship, owner- 
ship of property, equality before 
the law, are mutually dependent 
for their existence. Thus, when 
shallow critics denounce the profit 
motive inherent in our system of 
private enterprise, they ignore the 
fact that it is an economic support 
of every human right we possess, 
and that without it all rights would 
soon disappear.” 


* * * 


Expression of patriotism must 
change with each generation, or as 
need arises. Once it served well to 
march with fife and drum and make 
marvelous oratory in the town square. 
Today we have better facilities for 
encouraging and_ inspiring one 
another. Most important of all, we 
have now a deeper understanding of 
human needs and_ yearnings. In 
scarcely a decade the climate of opin- 
ion has changed. A new prestige has 
come for men of good will, a new 
esteem for those who will live con- 


secrated lives. 
* * * 


Americanism and immorality are 
never compatible. Too many of our 
male citizens have revised the fa- 
mous phrase to read “Life, liberty 
and the happiness of pursuit.” 


* * * 


Our freedom was not won by the 
clever repartee of sophisticates and 
Beau Brummels. It was their type 
in London who caused our sturdy 
backwoodsmen to arise in wrath. 
In any trouble that comes up, Ill 
still string along with my home- 
spun, country-hick kinsmen, fel- 
lows who feel prosperous if they 
have just one pair of shoes. 


* * * 


You don’t have to plant a flag on 
a hilltop before newsreel cameras in 
order to pay your share. You are 
paying it when you attend a Kiwanis 
committee meeting, when you give of 
yourself for any really noble ideal. 
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Forget about being “scholarly.” 











Don’t feel you must report on last week’s program. 





New life for your CLUB BULLETIN 


As 1 WRITE this my desk is sur- 
L rounded by more than 1700 
weekly Kiwanis bulletins issued by 
clubs in every part of the United 
States and Canada. Most were gath- 
ered by Kiwanis International, 
through its magazine, as a part of its 
continuing service to the individual 
To me fell the honor and re- 
reading, classifying, 


clubs 
sponsibility of 
studying and appraising these bulle- 
tins. For four solid days I have done 
so 

My first 
Never 
foisted on so many by so few! 

Bulletin editors should not take 
umbrage at this. I myself edit a pub- 
lication for the Kiwanis Club of 
Phoenix, Arizona. I am entirely sym- 
pathetic—I know the problems. My 
assigned purpose here is not to casti- 
gate, but to help each club produce 
a better bulletin. Together we must 
look at the bad qualities so they can 
and underscore the 
good so they can be developed. 

The editors of this magazine sent 
a twelve-point questionnaire asking 
certain clubs about their own bulle- 
tin publishing operations. I have 
carefully studied the reports of 1704 
clubs. 

What follows is based on this sur- 
vey plus: (1) my own twenty-six 
years’ experience as a_ professional 
writer of magazine articles and books 
(including The Widening Path, an 


this: 
been 


simply 
dullness 


report 1s 


has so much 


be eliminated 
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interpretive record of Kiwanis) and 
(2) a first-person knowledge of Ki- 
wanis problems on the club level. 

Abiding dullness—public enemy 
number one—apparently stems from 
a determination in each editor to 
make his bulletin as much like every 
other club bulletin as is humanly 
possible. 

This failing is due almost certainly 
to the editor’s sense of inadequacy; 
his humility before this 
awful job of preparing something for 
print. The feeling exists that a good 
writer or editor is somehow set apart, 
is endowed with mysterious mental 
processes, is automatically a near- 
genius. He’s no such thing. He is just 
a guy trying to work with his brain 
like the rest of his fellow-Kiwanians. 
All he needs is a little confidence. 

The very first principle of show- 
manship—and any editor is essential- 
ly a showman—is surprise. It is be- 
ing not like everybody but 
different from everybody else, with- 
in reason. It is saying and doing the 
unexpected. It is eternally keeping 
out of a rut. 

In writing, that principle translates 
into a strict avoidance of the stereo- 
typed. It means that trite phrases 
and stilted sentences must be kicked 
out. It means that the labored, news- 
paper style of writing—which has 
conditioned almost all of us—should 
be strictly avoided. 

Forget about being “scholarly.” 


awesome, 


else, 


Don’t fret about rules of grammar 
and punctuation. Make your style 
your own, make it intimate and per- 
sonal with your club men, even a 
little sassy at times. Say the unex- 
pected, or say the expected in an 
unexpected way. 

Item number eight on that ques- 
tionnaire asked: “What are the ma- 
jor problems faced by your editor?” 
With tick-tock regularity came the 
answer: “Getting the club members 
to turn in news.” 

Truth is, sir, your club members 
are not obligated to turn in news 
items. You, the editor, are obligated 
to go get them—in person or by tele- 
phone. 

Every editor eternally asks him- 
self, “How shall I fill up the bulletin 
this week?” To the alert and confi- 
dent, the problem is not what to put 
in but what to leave out—for there is 
always an abundance of material. 
But let’s be specific. What does or 
does not make good reading matter? 
> Names? Certainly, if spelled cor- 
rectly. Tell the club what Bill did, 
what Horace promises to do, what 
Bud’s Kiwanianne plans for Friday 
night when the UPC committee 
meets at her house, what President 
Sam proposes. Names—especially 
with achievements, however small— 
make news. 
>» A report on last week’s program? 
No! No bulletin editor is obligated 
to cover last week’s program—the 
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Surprise your readers. 


Pat °em on the back. 





Report committee activities. 


By OREN ARNOLD whe knows from experience that a club editor’s job can be fun in spite 


of deadlines and typographical errors. 


club members are obligated to be 
there and see for themselves. Any 
past progress report, then, is auto- 
matically stale. There are exceptions, 
as when a speech is so outstanding it 
justifies editorial comment and ap- 
praisal, disagreement or emphasis. 
Dullness comes from telling us what 
we already know, but not from 
re-emphasizing or challenging our 
opinions. 
>» A build-up for this week’s pro- 
gram? Yes. But don’t oversell it. State 
the facts. Your obligation is to build 
confidence in your paper so that 
when you do say something it will 
command respect. 
» Activities of committees? Yes. A 
good Kiwanis president seldom al- 
lows his club meetings to be taken 
up by detailed committee reports be- 
cause these tend to be matter-of- 
factual, routine, dull, even though 
the committee is doing fine work. 
You, the editor, should condense sig- 
nificant reports and translate them 
into good reading. 
>» Non-Kiwanis activities of mem- 
bers? By all means, yes. Doc Holmes 
in my club has started on a trip 
around the world. This has no rela- 
tion to Kiwanis, but the rest of us 
are following his trip with great in- 
terest through our club bulletin. 
Who has a new baby? New grand- 
baby? Who’s buying a new home, re- 
painting, going on a vacation? And 
especially, who in the club has been 
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honored in some way? Who heads 
the Red Feather campaign, the Heart 
Fund, the Red Cross drive? Give that 
man a boost! He deserves it. Your 
fellow Kiwanians can be proud of 
him and will enjoy reading about his 
achievements. Even his youngster’s 
honors in school make good bulletin 
material, on occasion. 

Print the news of illness and death 
with restraint, sympathy and broth- 
erly feeling. 
> Miscellany? This, ultimately, will 
make or break your bulletin. What 
you use for “fillers,” for the corners 
and cracks, for the spice and variety, 
is not to be regarded as trivial. 

More and more bulletins are com- 
ing to the use of short, terse para- 
graphs, each holding a nub of humor 
and/or philosophy. A lot of these, I 
observe, are lifted from my “Gong 
and Gavel” page in The Kiwanis 
Magazine. That page is automatically 
under federal copyright, wherefore 
I should sue you for $400,000 and 
settle for $40. But truth is, I am hon- 
ored, so you won’t be sued at all. My 
thanks to you. 

The short paragraph or epigram 
type of thing is much preferred over 
the conventional “jokes.” A joke may 
be wonderful in the telling but fall 
flat in print. Conversely, an epigram 
may not register from the rostrum 
but penetrate deep when read. In no 
case should a smutty joke be printed; 
it is always a mark of immaturity, 


far removed from Kiwanis ideals. 

Quotations from The Kiwanis Mag- 
azine make excellent material. Each 
month your club officers receive from 
the General Office a highlight sum- 
mary of the upcoming issue. Use an 
occasional item from the advance re- 
lease. It will provide a welcome 
change of pace and will greatly in- 
crease readership of The Kiwanis 
Magazine, to the delight of your Ki- 
wanis education chairman. In my 
own bulletin I sometimes publish a 
report from the magazine of some 
club’s activity in another city, which 
might be emulated in ours. Several 
new projects in Phoenix have re- 
sulted from this. Sometimes I just 
refer my readers to one or two espe- 
cially good articles, with perhaps a 
comment on them. Occasionally I 
call attention to some outstanding 
article in another journal, or to a new 
book that might have particular in- 
terest to my fellow club men. In- 
variably, members comment favor- 
ably on these items. 

Bible quotations enrich many hun- 
dreds of the better club bulletins, I 
observe. Short verses, as weekly 
guidance texts. 

Among your miscellany you could 
well include a standing list of your 
club officers and directors, with home 
and business addresses and phone 
numbers. Another very helpful item 
is a list of meeting places and times 
of other Kiwanis clubs in your area 











for makeups. Be sure these are ac- 
curate by checking each month. 
Changes do occur. 

What else shall you print? Letters 
to the editor, if any, and if worthy. 
Good short poetry is always wel- 
come. Your opinions on almost any- 
thing of community interest. Be wary 
of the inane, the pseudo-clever, the 
petty and the pessimistic, however. 

The matter of illustrations is a 
perennial worry to editors. It needn't 
be, for you need follow no precedent. 
You are entirely on your own. It is 
helpful to print members’ photos 
when occasion arises, as when 
they are inducted into membership, 
elected to office or honored in any 
way. The photo can be small. It can 
be the same engraving used in the 
club roster, if you publish one. 

Cartoons, by and large, are best 
left out. Most are simply too corny, 
too amateurish. 

Conventional illustrations 
ing fingers, shaking hands, arrows, 
ribbons, wreaths, flags, et 
cetera—also are generally out of date 
and ineffective, though your printer 
will have many such cuts in stock and 
seems to love using them. A great 
many of the sample bulletins around 
me are cluttered with these old-fash- 
ioned typographical tricks. 

How to pay for your bulletin is a 
first consideration in every club. An- 


point- 


scrolls, 


swers on the questionnaire show that 
almost all are paid for out of the 
club’s general funds. All factors con- 
sidered, this would seem to be the 
preferred way. However, I personally 
see no harm in selling advertising in 
the bulletins as a few clubs do. It 
might be worth $2 or $5 for some 
members to have professional cards 
or business display in their club bul- 
letins. This is a matter for each club 
to decide; my own does not permit 
advertising. 

Production costs will, of course, be 
tied closely to production method. 
Letterpress in most instances is best 
and is used by most larger clubs. 
Many smaller clubs cannot afford it 
and so they use mimeograph or other 
office duplication devices. These suf- 
fer by comparison with letterpress, 
yet can be very satisfactory if skill- 
fully done. Inexcusable is the care- 
less, hard-to-read sheet smudged 
with ink and strikeovers. 

The General Office in Chicago will 
furnish you blank sheets for mimeo 
or printing, eight and a half by four- 
teen inches, for $16 per 1000, cheaper 
in quantities. Each sheet is already 
attractively printed “Weekly Club 
Bulletin” with the Kiwanis emblem 
and theme in blue and gold as a 
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heading. (The General Office also has 
a standard guide for editors; ask for 
Service Bulletin Administration No. 
4.) 

Many clubs find it advantageous to 
buy small, office-style machines for 
reproducing by some form of offset 
comparable to lithography. Several 
fine new devices of this type have 
come on the market in recent years. 
These will help you step up the qual- 
ity of your bulletin and hold the cost 
down. 

In any event, do not neglect eye 
appeal. It is highly important. To that 
end many editors use colored paper 
instead of white. Color psychology in 
mail matter is a studied science, and 
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pink—not red or yellow or even that 
color most popular with men, blue- 
will get first attention of all the fold- 
ers and envelopes that stack up on a 
man’s desk. Back in January I 
changed my own club’s bulletin from 
white to pink. It helped markedly. 

Over in Alabama in the town of 
Wedowee—which is the cutest name 
for a town I ever heard—the boys have 
worked out a deal with the editor 
of their home town paper, The Ran- 
dolph (County) Press. The two left 
columns of the front page are called 
“The Kiwanis Korner.” It has our 
emblem, our motto, the club meet- 
ing time, its officers plus all its news 
and commentary, including photos. 
That newspaper editor was smart. He 
realized that Kiwanians are leading 
citizens and hence their doings are 
news for all of Wedowee. His coop- 
eration with the Kiwanians helps him 
businesswise and gives the club pos- 
sibly the best “bulletin” on the conti- 
nent. Wedowee’s is an achievement 
many towns probably could emulate 
to everybody’s advantage. 

Names for the bulletins are al- 
ready established in most clubs. Yet 
many of these are uninspired and 


could be changed. My own club, one 
of the oldest, largest and most active 
in Kiwanis, calls its bulletin the Ki- 
wanis Klipper—of all things! We don’t 
klip anything or anybody, and the 
connotation is bad. Yet I am sure my 
predecessors back about 1920 thought 
that name was clever as all get-out. 
Now I think of it, I shall approach 
my board of directors to get it 
changed. 

But changed to what? What is an 
ideal name for a bulletin? 

Probably whatever you and I name 
ours, some smart-alecky successor 
will change in 1980. That’s normal 
and right. Attitudes do change, and 
should. Which is all the more reason 
for re-inspecting your bulletin title 
today. 

Among the 1704 samples around 
me are less than 100 different names. 
Many are called simply the Kiwanis 
Bulletin. Many have no name at 
all. Dozens are called the Kiwanis 
Builder, which ties in well with our 
International motto. The Kiwanian, 
Kiwanigram, Kiwaninews, Ki- 
wanotes, Kiwanis Kwips, Knewskast, 
Echo, Lookiwanis (all-photo special 
edition), Kiwaniscope, Kiwanis 
Komment, Kernels, Baby (lord knows 
why!), Keyhole, The Klapper (which 
is kuter than my Klipper!), The 
Krier, The Bugle, The Roundup, all 
are on the list, and their bulletins 
seem to be uniformly good, though 
with room for improvement. 


Peruaps the most important change 
of all that could be made in your 
(or my) bulletin, if it is persistently 
dull, would be a change of editors. 
Far too many of us are just appointed 
haphazardly—the work shoved onto 
us as a thankless job. It needn’t be 
thankless. It can be fun, if the man 
has the right attitude. Almost any 
member of any club can be a good 
bulletin editor if he will throw off 
his inhibitions, ignore precedents and 
inject some imagination into his job. 
And he will have the time of his 
life, as hundreds of us can testify. 

The preacher member of your club 
could make a good editor—if he has 
an abiding sense of humor. The 
school principal or teacher might—if 
he isn’t too serious-minded. The at- 
torney might—if he isn’t too cautious. 
3ut generally speaking, the “brainy” 
members don’t do as well as the 
average man. 

The best bet is likely to be some 
honest chap with an instinct for 
showing off a little, an intelligent ex- 
trovert with a big grin and a facile 
tongue—and a secretary or daughter 
or wife to do his typing. THE END 
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By J. GEORGE FREDERICK 


Rights and responsibilities for t 


WW. ARE LIVING in an age of oldsters. The average life ex- 
pectancy grows ever longer and the number of aged people in our 
midst becomes greater every year. This gives rise to social and 
personal problems which require some sort of “Bill of Rights” for 
the old folks. Responsibilities should be included, too, for there can 
be no real rights without concomitant responsibilities. 

The following declaration has been drawn up by New York 
State Senator Thomas C. Desmond and his committee on problems 
of the elderly. It merits the consideration of everyone for we all 
must accept some hee wiper for the aged in our society. Too, it 
is well to remember that each of us is destined to become an oldster 
some day. 


RIGHTS 
1. An opportunity to continue to be useful. 
2. Freedom from the spectre of want. 


A fair share of the community’s recreational, educational 
et medical resources. 


4a. Decent and suitable housing. 
s. The respect of the community, based on previous service 
to the community. 
6. The support of one’s family to an extent consonant with 
the family’s best interests. 
An equal opportunity to obtain employment based on 
merit, not birthdays. 
An opportunity to live independently, as one «/ooses. 
An opportunity to live with dignity as a free human being, 
unfettered by antiquated concepts of the “proper role of old 
people.” 
10. An opportunity to have all available knowledge on how 
to make the later years happy. 


RESPONSIBILITIES 
1. Keep self-supporting as long as possible. 


2. Carry out the principles of mental 


and physical health. Kw 3 


3. Keep active, alert and useful as long as possible. as 


Continue to develop individual potential. 
s. Cherish, but not dominate children or grandchildren. 
6. Continue serving friends, neighbors and community. 
7. Transfer to others the wisdom the years have brought. 
s. Adapt to new conditions with an open mind. 
9. Plan for the future. 


10. Avoid the characteristics of aging which alienate: gar- 
rulousness, obstinacy, social withdrawal, despair. 


Consider, too, the code which General Douglas MacArthur 
gave to the “twenty-five year club” of employees of the Remington 
Rand Company not long ago. It is a poem he read, after telling the 
members to “live every day as though you were going to live for- 
ever. If you will do this, a merciful God will bless and preserve 
you.” The poem appears at the right. THE END 
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Illustration by Kathleen Shepherd 


You are as young as your faith, 


As old as your doubt; 
As young as your self-reliance 
As old as your fear; 
As young as your hope, 


As old as your despair. 
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ELBERTON., GEORGIA erected a beautiful seven-foot 
monument on the Elberton High School grounds in 
memory of Ursina Barbara Stahnke, a Kiwanis- 

sponsored German exchange student who was killed 

in a fall from a horse just one month after she had 
arrived in Elberton. Miss Stahnke, who was seven- 
teen years old, made so many friends that the high 

school’s annual was dedicated to her memory and a 

bronze plaque was hung in the school library in her 

honor 

The Elberton Kiwanians immediately started a 
memorial fund. Asking Ursina’s mother, who was 
in Germany, whether she wanted the memorial to 
be built in Elberton or back home in Germany, the 

Kiwanians got this reply: “...wouldn’t it be more 

beautiful if her friends in Elberton erected the 

memorial in their town and so give a small part of 
their soil to Ursina, who loved it so dearly...?” 

After the fatal accident, the Kiwanians brought 
Ursina’s family to Elberton for a montk.’s stay. When 
the Stahnke family arrived, fifty Fiiwanians and 
their wives met them. The German family lived at 
several different Elberton homes aad were well en- 
tertained. One of the highlights tor the family was 
a gift shower in which they were given clothing, 
sheets, towels and other useful articles. Ursina’s 
mother was vastly pleased by her Kiwanian friends. 
“You have honored a mother’s heart by this beauti- 
ful monument,” she wrote. “Although there is an 
ocean between us, our hearts are still in Elberton, 
and we relive again those wonderful days we were 
there with you.” 

Wrote Club Treasurer H. M. Moore: “...this terri- 
ble tragedy has strengthened the ties between Amer- 
ica and Germany and has touched the hearts and 
lives of all Elbertonians—especially the Kiwanis 
members and their wives. To those of us who have 
been so closely connected with the project from the 
beginning, it’s an experience we will never forget.” 

SODA SPRINGS, IDAHO sponsored a benefit basketball 
game pitting Kiwanians against Lions. All players 
dressed in women’s clothes. 

KENSINGTON, BUFFALO, NEW YORK, staged a mam- 
moth Scoutorama in which 450 boys demonstrated 
every facet of Scout life to more than 2000 spectators. 

GRANTS PASS, OREGON boosted blood donations by 
challenging other service clubs in the community to 
reach a higher percentage of contributions. As a re- 
sult of this contest, the bloodmobile went away 
from Grants Pass with the highest amount of blood 
ever received in a visit to that community. 
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YELLOWSTONE, BILLINGS. MONTANA offers. daily 
membership cards in the YMCA for all high school 
sophomore boys. The cards enable the boys to have 
one evening’s activity in any one of the following 
sports: swimming, boxing, archery, water polo, 
weight lifting, basketball practice and basketball 
league play. Families that are able to do so are asked 
to buy “Y” membership for their boys. Sons of needy 
families are encouraged to earn their memberships. 
The Yellowstone Kiwanians buy some memberships 
on the recommendation of the high school dean of 
boy Ss. 

In the last quarter of 1953, seventy-nine sopho- 
mores used the daily membership plan 239 times. 

GOLDEN GATE, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA spon- 
sored an aquacade for the benefit of the club’s wel- 
fare fund, which supports a ward at a children’s 
hospital and a Scout troop of polio victims. 

TOPEKA, KANSAS invited Boy Scouts to a club meet- 
ing for a special court of honor ceremony during 
which two boys were made Eagle Scouts. 

AUBURN. ALABAMA helped boost local March of Dimes 
contributions by setting up a “traffic court.” All 
Auburn motorists who were ticketed for parking 
meter violations had to pay their fines to the Kiwanis 
“court.” 

MARSHALL, TEXAS arranged a tractor maintenance 
clinic. 





International Trustee Albert J. Tully was the principal 
speaker when the Mobile, Alabama club honored Eliza- 
beth Sandahl, right, a Kiwanis-sponsored exchange student 
from Stockholm. Miss Sandahl spent a year in Mobile. 
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BRANDON, MANITOBA equipped the local tuberculosis 
sanitarium with radio receivers and extension speak- 
ers for all wards. 

SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA sponsors a weekly fifteen- 
minute radio broadcast on traffic safety and is offer- 
ing a silver trophy to a city in San Jose’s population 
group that records the greatest reduction in traffic 
fatalities during 1954. The San Jose club invited 
forty-six similar-sized communities to join the pro- 
gram, designed to promote safety in both pedestrian 
and vehicular traffic. These cities have accepted: 
Bridgeport, Connecticut; Flint, Michigan; Canton, 
Ohio; Evansville, Indiana; Nashville, Tennessee; 
Austin, Texas; Tulsa. Oklahoma; Fort Wayne, In- 
diana; Pasadena and Berkeley, California. 

EAST CHICAGO, INDIANA arranged to have former 
track star Jesse Owens speak at two local high 
schools and at a club meeting. The former Ohio State 
star talked on the importance of athletes maintain- 
ing an even balance between scholastics and sports. 

DAMARISCOTTA-NEWCASTLE, MAINE established an 
ice skating rink for local youngsters and installed 
lighting for night skating. Sportsminded Damaris- 
cotta-Newcastle Kiwanians also bought skates for 
two needy children and supplied basketball shirts 
and trunks to grammar school kids. 

ENSBURG, WASHINGTON helped finance the trip of 

a college singing group to the Music Educators Na- 

tional Conference in Chicago. The Central Singers, 

choir of Central Washington College, held a concert 
to raise funds for the journey, and the Ellensburg 

Kiwanians paid $100 for one ticket. 

NORTHWEST, ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI set up a fund to 
be used for sending a birthday card and dollar bill 
to each child at a local institution. The Kiwanians 
also send the children a box of fruit each month. 

CHESTER, WEST VIRGINIA maintains a loan fund for 
the benefit of college students who have graduated 
from the local high school. The fund, available also 
to students of trade and nursing schools, can be 
borrowed from at any time during a student’s four 
years at school. Chester Kiwanians replenish the 
fund with an annual pancake feast that grows bigger 
every year. This year pancake sales netted $500. 





Dave Riley, chairman of the Agriculture and Conservation 
Committee for the Amsterdam, New York club, presents baby 
chicks to 4-H Club members. The Amsterdam Kiwanians 
sponsor chick projects for more than seventy boys and girls. 
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NORTH BERGEN-GUTTENBERG, NEW JERSEY provides 
operations for aged persons and medical treatment 
for underprivileged children. The club recently 
bought a stove for a needy family and took a delin- 
quent child to a home in Atlantic City—125 miles 
away—for rehabilitation. So busy is this club’s un- 
derprivileged child committee that its monthly re- 
port sometimes takes thirty minutes to read! 

NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE raised more than $3000 for 
youth projects by staging a show featuring Bob 
Hope. 

CHAPMANVILLE, WEST VIRGINIA bought a motion 
picture screen for a school. 

SOUTHEAST AREA, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS took thirty 
needy children on a tour of an airport. The kids 
went on airplane rides and were given Crackerjack 
and gum. They also viewed aviation films. 

PORTLAND, OREGON installed automatic hot water 
equipment at the club’s summer camp for children. 
New floats and catwalks were added to the swim- 
ming area. 

EAST KILDONAN, MANITOBA put up swings at a local 
playground. 

SEARCY, ARKANSAS gave old magazines to a _ local 
Negro school and sent comic books to a children’s 
convalescent hospital at Jacksonville, Arkansas. 

CALDWELL-WEST ESSEX, NEW JERSEY presented a 
sterilizer to a school. 

GRENADA, MISSISSIPPI earned nearly $300 for under- 
privileged child work by staging a pancake breakfast. 

ROSEVILLE, CALIFORNIA sponsored a free motion pic- 
ture showing for local moviegoers. Admission was 
one can of feod, which was given to needy families. 

NORTHEAST ROCHESTER and BRIGHTON, ROCHES- 

TER, NEW YORK gave an air-conditioner and iron lung 
to a young businessman of suburban Rochester who 
was stricken with polio shortly before he was to 
become a Kiwanian. To make things worse, his wife 
was injured in an automobile accident and was in 
a cast. Because of his illness, the young man was 
forced to abandon his automobile agency, but Ki- 
wanians helped him develop a telephone-answering 
service in his home. 


ASHLEY, INDIANA sponsors a softball team for girls. 





President Reuben Baumgartner of the Freeport, Illinois 
club awards prizes to the top winners in the club’s annual 
soil conservation poster contest. The club is interested in 
rural problems because Freeport is located in a farm area. 
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As a reforestation project, the Missoula, Montana club 
sponsored the planting of 5000 firs in an area that had 
been burned over by a fire. Sixty youngsters did the 
planting under the direction of forestry school students. 


EASTERN HILLS, CINCINNATI, OHIO organized a spe- 
cial meeting to honor an eighteen-year-old Negro 
boy who rescued a child from a burning building. A 
local jurist presented a savings bond and a scroll 
citing the lad’s heroism 

TYRONE, PENNSYLVANIA collected more than twelve 
tons of scrap materials and sold them for $107. Half 
the money was donated to the Tyrone Community 
Chest 

SAN BERNARDINO, CALIFORNIA has an “Uncle Ki- 
wanis” program for the benefit of boys and girls 
who are wards of the courts. Club members are 
assigned to individual youngsters for counseling 
and discussions. The club has received many letters 
of thanks from both the children and their parents. 

FORT LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA sponsored a three-day 
boat show that netted about $4000 for the club’s 
underprivileged child fund 

QUINCY, MASSACHUSETTS staged a two-hour revue to 
boost the club’s underprivileged child funds. The 
show, which included professional entertainers, 
highlighted the Quincy club’s own Kiwanis Kaper- 
ettes, a laugh-stirring dance group. 

DURHAM, NORTH CAROLINA helped sponsor a two- 
day farm youth festival in which more than 2000 
youngsters from six counties took part. Events in- 
cluded a breeding cattle show, a fat stock exhibition, 
a team judging contest, steer and hog sale, banquet 
and parade. An old-fashioned carnival also was 
held, including a tractor operators’ proficiency con- 
test, greased pole climb and various types of races. 
The festival was ended with a giant square dance 
jamboree. 

PARMA, OHIO secured for the dedication ceremony of 
a new high school building a US flag that had flown 
over the Capitol Building in Washington. Club Presi- 
dent Fre’ B. Graham, Jr. presented the banner 
along witu a letter from the government architect 
and a poem—“Our Flag,” by Edgar Guest—written 
on the letterhead of the local Congressman. 

The Parma club was active in every phase of the 
school program, including the door-to-door canvass 
that was conducted to insure passage of a $5,000,000 
school bond issue. 





The Kiwanis Clubs of Sherburn, Tri-Mont, Truman and 
Fairmont, Minnesota staged a big picnic for more than 200 
4-H’ers in Martin County. The kids and Kiwanians consumed 
about 1500 wieners and twenty gallons of pork and beans. 


MURPHYSBORO, ILLINOIS promoted a plan to clean 
the streets of Murphysboro every evening. 

ROGERS, ARKANSAS contributed more than $1000 
toward making a twenty-minute film about the 
community as a desirable place to live, work and 
play 

MASON, MICHIGAN holds an annual banquet at which 
the club honors local farmers who are doing the 
most work in soil conservation. 

ALEXANDRIA, MINNESOTA sponsors an annual 4-H 
radio speaking contest. 

MOUNT HOLY CROSS. MINTURN COLORADO donates 
one-half of the club’s fines to a women’s church 
group. 

VERSAILLES, MISSOURI operates a soil-testing labora- 
tory. 

ELMIRA, NEW YORK helped inoculate children with 
gamma globulin. 

LAMBERTVILLE, NEW JERSEY provided a new lighting 
system for a nearby Cub Scout camp. 





These are some of the thousands of children who appear at 
the dental clinic sponsored by the West Palm Beach, Flor- 
ida club. The club started looking after children’s teeth 
in 1922 and maintains a special building for clinic work. 
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Kiwanians in Erwin, Tennessee bought 500 live fish, 
placed them in the artificial lake at Kiwanis-sponsored 
Rock Creek Park and held a fish rodeo for more than 400 
kids. The club gave equipment, refreshments and prizes. 


PORTALES, NEW MEXICO raised money for the polio 
drive by sponsoring a “coffee day.” All eating places 
participating in the drive gave their coffee proceeds 
for one day to the polio fund. 

DULUTH, MINNESOTA provides an annual scholarship 
to the Duluth branch of the University of Minnesota. 
The scholarship was established in 1951 in memory 
of the late Armistead Grady, who was secretary of 
the Duluth club for more than thirty years. Selec- 
tion is based on academic ability, vocational promise, 
character and leadership and need. 

GREATER BROADWAY, SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 
bought a panel truck, used for transporting wheel 
chair patients, for the local branch of the Society for 
Crippled Children. The vehicle was purchased with 
money raised in a benefit baseball game. 

WALTHAM, MASSACHUSETTS built picnic benches for 
a Girl Scout camp. 

ST. GEORGE, MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
matches to a hospital. 


gave 500 books of 





Eleven clubs in the Minnesota-Dakotas District joined to 
erect this steel dock at a Boy Scout camp on Big Stone 
Lake, South Dakota. The Huron, South Dakota club started 
the project which has benefited more than 700 Scouts. 
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Every year, the Raleigh, North Carolina club sponsors a 
tour of the Marine Corps Air Station at Cherry Point for 
more than 400 children from three local orphanges. High- 
light of the day is the inspection of the latest planes. 


ASBURY PARK, NEW JERSEY is promoting public 
interest in Boy Scouting. Kiwanian Jules Bierach 
dramatized the good works of Scouting in a series of 
Boy Scout Week television shows. Local radio sta- 
tions carried one-minute spot announcements four 
to five times daily. These pointed out the need for 
contributions to support local Scout troops. 

A thirty-minute program called “Orchids to Scout- 
ing” capped the club’s radio effort. The Kiwanians 
borrowed a Loretta Young film on Scouting and 
showed it on an average of twice a day for fourteen 
days. 

The club placed ads in local newspapers and dis- 
tributed 500 store-window display cards about 
Scouting. The Asbury Park club wrote to each of 
the forty-two other service clubs in the county, 
asking them to schedule a report on Scouting at 
one of their meetings. 

The Kiwanians reached church audiences by 
printing 40,000 church bulletin covers for the sixty 
local sanctuaries. Pictures and printed matter about 
Scouting occupied the front and back covers, leav- 
ing several pages for the order of worship and 
church news. 

To catch shoppers in the business district on busy 
Saturday afternoons, the club set up Scoutcraft ex- 
hibits and organized Scouting demonstrations. 

SHELBY CENTER, TENNESSEE sponsored a carnival 
that raised more than $600 for a community center. 

BEACON, NEW YORK donated canned soups to a local 
Negro church and assisted in heating the building. 

SPOKANE VALLEY, WASHINGTON constructed a rest- 
room at a local park. 

HOT SPRINGS, ARKANSAS supplied transportation for 

youngsters going to another community for swim- 

ming lessons. 

MARYS, PENNSYLVANIA cooperated with local 

Rotary and Lions clubs in raising $16,000 for the 

building of a Boy Scout structure. 

WHEELER, TEXAS conducts counseling sessions for 
veterans of the Korean war planning to study under 
the GI Bill. 

TILLAMOOK, OREGON built a shelter over a park fire- 
place. 


ST. 
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The Ford City, Pennsylvania club bought this oxygen hu- 
midity control unit for the children’s ward at a local hos- 
pital. Previously, the club bought one for the adult ward. 


JASPER NATIONAL PARK, ALBERTA furnished a semi- 
private room in the newly constructed wing of a 
local hospital. 

COLDWATER, MICHIGAN helped local 4-H Clubs spon- 
sor a county-wide cherry pie-baking contest. Ki- 
wanis wives judged the pies, and all contestants 
were guests at one of the meetings of the Coldwater 
club. The winning pies were auctioned off among 
club members. 

MENLO PARK and PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA cooperate 
every Halloween with other civic groups, the city 
officials, school personnel and the public in provid- 
ing a variety of entertainment for local youngsters. 
This has practically eliminated Halloween vandal- 
ism. The community leaders of Menlo Park and 
Palo Alto use teen-age groups to help police the 
activities 

NEWARK, OHIO erected five church directory boards in 
public buildings. The boards list the vital informa- 
tion of the community’s churches. 

PERU, INDIANA publishes a monthly newsletter for all 
Peru men and women in the armed services. Ki- 
wanian John E. Wylie, editor of the “Kiwanis News 
Letter,” has sent out more than 50,000 copies of the 
eighty letters he has written. They go regularly to 
servicemen and women in Africa, Alaska, Austria, 
England, France, Germany, Greece, Hawaii, Japan, 
Korea, Newfoundland, the Philippines and Trieste. 

Editor John has received more than 3000 letters 
from his readers saying how much they enjoy getting 
all the news of their hometown—the births, the 
deaths, the marriages, and changes in the home 
community. 

NAPLES, FLORIDA contributed $100 toward the con- 
struction of a Negro church. 

EAST AURORA, NEW YORK bought team shirts for 
members of local high school bowling squads. 
KINGSBURG, CALIFORNIA landscaped the grounds of a 

new school building. 

WELLINGTON, TEXAS repaired a school’s baseball back- 
stop and built a softball field in an empty lot. 
NEW BEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS bought a wheel chair 
and loaned it to a seven-year-old girl who has been 

crippled since birth. 

JEWELL, IOWA organized a skating party for local 
youngsters. 
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As this picture shows, youth dances sponsored by the 
Angeles Mesa, California club are extremely popular. The 
Angeles Mesa Kiwanians started the project in World War II. 


RAPID CITY, SOUTH DAKOTA supplied shoes and 
stockings to eleven children and gave a basket of 
groceries to a family whose youngest child had just 
been killed in an automobile accident. 

CAPITOL CITY, BATON ROUGE, LOUISIANA maintains 
three scholarships for worthy needy high school 
graduates who want to attend business college or 
trade school. 

McPHERSON, KANSAS established a shoe-shining parlor 
to raise money to combat polio. For a whole day 
club members took turns polishing at the four chairs. 
They earned $115 for the fund. 

TARBORO, NORTH CAROLINA held a talent show for 
school pupils. The show, called “Youth Opportunity 
Night,” raised about $300 for youth work in the 
community. 

KERRISDALE, VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 
bought drapes for a juvenile home and redecorated 
the board room. The Kiwanians also gave hobbycraft 
materials to the institution and regularly transports 
the boys of the home to La Crosse and baseball 
games in other communities. 

SPARTA, WISCONSIN published a list of comic books 
under three classifications: suitable for general 
reading, partly objectionable and very objectionable. 
Newsstand operators in Sparta agreed to ban the 
objectionable ones from their stands. 

PLAINVIEW, TEXAS sponsored a Golden Gloves boxing 
tournament which raised $1750. 

MUSKOGEE, OKLAHOMA sponsors a radio religious 
program every Sunday morning for people who are 
unable to attend church. Called “Sunday School of 
the Air,” the broadcast is nondenominational, and 
radio time is donated as a public service. 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS built dining tables for a local youth 
center. The Chicago club sponsors many of the cen- 
ter’s activities. 

WILLIAMSON, WEST VIRGINIA organized a drive to 
raise funds for a high school pupil who broke his 
neck in a swimming pool accident. The club launched 
the drive with a $200 donation. Soon nearly $4000 
was raised. The money paid for an operation by 
specialists. 

GLENWOOD SPRINGS, COLORADO contributed $100 
toward the building of a hospital. The club has 
pledged to give $400 more to the cause. 
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WEST TOLEDO, OHIO arranged a seven-hour exhibition 
of hot-rodding in cooperation with the Northwestern 
Ohio Timing Association. During four hours of 
individual speed runs the highest speed clocked was 
101 miles an hour. Two hundred hot-rodders com- 
peted for eight trophies which were offered by the 
club. 

MECKLENBURG, CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
sponsors a sewing class at a Negro branch of the 
YWCA. Following graduation from the class, the 
sewing students stage a fashion show for the Ki- 
wanians. The class is so popular that there is a 
waiting list of applications. 

DUBUQUE, IOWA gave a pushball to the city’s boys’ 
club. Four feet in diameter, the pushball can be 
used by more than one hundred boys at a time. 
During National Boys’ Club Week the Dubuque 
Kiwanians ate lunch at the boys’ club and challenged 
the youngsters to a pushball contest. 

CAPE MAY, NEW JERSEY helped raise more than $4000 
to keep the community’s USO club open. Cape May, 
Eastern receiving center for all Coast Guard re- 
cruits, has from 1400 to 1600 servicemen stationed 
nearby, and the town has an active USO club. Eight 
of the twenty-one committee members of the USO 
are Kiwanians. After the end of the Korean war 
brought a notice that the Cape May unit would be 
closed, the Kiwanians and other civic leaders offered 
to raise half of the operating costs if the National 
USO would agree to keep the Cape May unit open 
on week ends. The servicemen’s response was en- 
thusiastic. 

SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA produced a sound color 
film depicting the culture of the date—from the mo- 
ment the tiny shoots are taken from the parent tree 
and planted in the ground, to the final shipping of 
fruit from the tree. One part of the date film shows 
ways in which the sale of the famous “Kiwanis 
Dates” helps many Kiwanis youth projects. (The 
Santa Monica club has for several years sold dates 
to other Kiwanis clubs as a fund-raising project.) 
Acted out by members of the Santa Monica club, 
the film also gives suggestions on selling the dates. 
The 16 mm. picture lasts twenty-two minutes. 


Santa Monica Kiwanians have made the film avail- 
able to clubs definitely interested in this fund-rais- 
ing project. 


THE END 








The Suffern, New York club sponsored a concert by the 
Rutgers University Glee Club for the benefit of more 
than 300 boys and girls who are helped by the Kiwanians. 
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hey Club Roundup 


ALL-AMERICANS Eight Key Clubbers made the 1953 
All-American High School Football Squad picked re- 
cently by Senior Scholastic Magazine. The outstanding 
Key Club gridders: Naseby “Pete” Rhinehart, Missoula, 
Montana; Donald Karr, Paducah, Kentucky; Charles 
Havens, Jr., Westminster, Maryland; Stuart Perry, Little 











Rock, Arkansas; James Jones, Greensboro, North 
Carolina; William Kerr, Steubenville, Ohio; Jackie 
Douglas, Santa Monica, California; and Buddy Sasser, 


Conway, South Carolina. 


PEPPER-UPPERS Key Clubbers at Reading, Pennsylvania 
High School decided to let the school’s basketball team 
know that the student body was behind them. The Key 
Club organized a pep rally. Posters and bulletins were 
hung throughout the school, and badges with school 
ribbons were given to every pupil. The school band 
supplied the music, and cheerleaders lifted the students’ 
enthusiasm to record heights. That night the Reading 
basketball team won a great victory against overwhelm- 
ing odds. 

Reading’s Key Clubbers also sponsored a basketball 
tournament at their school, inviting all the teams and 
Key Clubs in the Reading area division. After the 
tournament there was a Key Club-sponsored semiformal 
dance. (Reading Key Clubbers even got dates for the 
boys from out of town!) 


KEY CLUB WEEK This month is Key Club Week and dur- 
ing the last seven days of October many Kiwanians will 
make an effort to tighten up the liaison between Kiwanis 
and the Key Clubs. Invite Key Clubbers to your meeting. 
You'll be surprised at some of the outstanding programs 
and entertainment these teen-agers can come up with! 
The boys like meeting with you and performing for you. 
After all, you represent success in the business and pro- 
fessions they hope to reach someday in the not too dis- 
tant future. THE END 





Visiting the Coast Guard base at St. Petersburg, Flor- 


ida, Key Clubbers at Manatee County High School in Bra- 
denton got a good view of every operation on the base. 
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The Stamp M 


A” THE SLEEPY HOUR of 2:30 a.m., 
i the bedside telephone of stamp 
Herman Herst, Jr.. shattered 
the nighttime calm 

“T have just found a commemora- 
tive stamp from 1809,” gushed an 
excited female voice, “and I can’t 
wait to learn how much it’s worth. 
What should I do?” 

Kiwanian Herman, who knows like 
philatelist that stamps were 
not invented until 1840, yawned 
heavily. “If I you, I’d go to 
bed,” he said wearily. “That’s prob- 
ably a 1909 Lincoln commemorative. 
The 1809 refers to the year of his 
birth.” 

There are some 6000 stamp dealers 
in the United States and, to a man, 
they insist there is nothing odd or 
unusual about their business. They 


deale 


every 


were 


simply buy and sell a commodity—in 
this case, scraps of more or less un- 
common adhesive paper—and that’s 
all there is to it. But if you press 
them, dealers like “Pat” Herst, who 
among other things has turned his 
philatelic lore into a tidy profit for 
his Peekskill Kiwanis club, will con- 
cede that their business does require 
more than patience and 
good humor. 

There would, for example, be a 
chorus of guffaws if a mill operator 
announced to scrap dealers that he 
had a fine collection of junk and 
would sell it to the highest bidder— 
sight unseen! But that’s the sort of 
thing you learn to endure in the 
stamp business. Recently a Tennes- 
see lady wrote Pat Herst: 

“I have a red book simply full of 
stamps, too many to count, in all 
colors. Send me your check for what 
you want to pay, and if it is enough 
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I will send you the collection. If it 
isn’t, I will return your check. This 
letter is going to over twenty stamp 
firms, so you better make your offer 
good.” 

Despite such unnerving occupa- 
tional hazards, Kiwanian Pat Herst 
in seventeen years has built one of 
the nation’s more profitable stamp 
houses. In the process, he has made 
his home town of Shrub Oak, New 
York, an inconspicuous crossroads 
forty miles north of Manhattan, a 
notable placename in the philatelic 
world. His outgoing mail, number- 
ing 100,000 pieces a year, has ele- 
vated the Shrub Oak post office from 
third status—which 
is no small distinction for a hamlet 
of 640 souls. 

Pat Herst is one of those fortunate 
people who has managed to turn a 
hobby into a flourishing enterprise 
and thereby enjoy immensely every 
moment of his working life. As a 
roly-poly youngster of eight, he 
spotted a fancy stamp, bearing the 
engraving of an old sailing ship, in 
a dealer’s window. The price: five 
cents. With just a nickel in his 
pocket, he debated the 
stamp and a candy bar, finally se- 
lecting the former. That started him 
in stamp collecting. 

During the depression, Pat worked 
as a cashier in a Wall Street invest- 
ment house. Needing a second job 
to meet his bills, he launched a small 
stamp business, working nights and 
week ends. In no time he found he 
was making more money on stamps 
than on stocks and bonds, so in 1936 
he became a full-time dealer, oper- 
ating out of a small shop on New 
York’s Nassau Street, known the 


to second-class 


between 


“Pat Herst 


has parlayed his lifetime hobby 


into a nationally recognized business. 


By R. A. LEWIS 


an from Shrub Oak 


world over as a mecca for stamp 
collectors. 

As events have since proved, the 
mid-thirties was an excellent time 
to get into the stamp business. Dur- 
ing the last fifteen years millions of 
new collectors, partly inspired by 
the philatelic enthusiasm of the late 
President Roosevelt, have sent stamp 
prices soaring, and Pat Herst has 
rolled along with the rising wave of 
prosperity. Today he is famous as a 
stamp auctioneer, specializing in 
United States issues. His auctions at 
Boston and Shrub Oak (to which he 
moved his business in 1946) draw 
dealers and collectors from across 
the nation. 

Hard-headed old-timers 
Shrub Oak are constantly amazed to 
find sensible people traveling from 
as far away as California to attend 
Pat’s summertime “picnic auctions.” 
They are more astonished to 
these people bidding $500 and $1000 
for mere bits of paper. As one old- 
ster remarked last summer while 
munching a Herman Herst ham 
sandwich, “Ain’t they got post offices 
where they came from?” But the 
picnic auctions, which Pat some- 
times complains are better known 
for free food than blocks of 19th 
Century commemoratives, are typi- 
cal of the friendliness that has been 
a major factor in Pat’s success. 

To keep his several thousand regu- 
lar customers informed of events at 
Shrub Oak as well as to give voice 
to his own random thoughts on phi- 
lately, he publishes, six to ten times 
a year depending upon his mood, a 
twelve-page commentary entitled 
“Herst’s Outbursts.” Through this 
medium he is able to decry such col- 
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lectors’ 


nuisances as_ cellulose 
tape—“Public Enemy No. 1,” an in- 
sidious enemy of philately that dam- 
ages good stamps—or call attention 
to the fact that collectors had better 
watch their step with shady dealers 
who promise to “Pay Highest Prices” 
and then swindle gullible customers. 

Hundreds of his enthusiastic cus- 
tomers maintain a running corres- 
pondence with Shrub Oak, and at 
Christmas Herman is deluged with 
cards, many with handwritten per- 
sonal notes that keep him busy feed- 
ing friendly replies into a dictaphone 
after regular working hours. 

Pat Herst’s forte is, of course, 
rare US stamps, covers and vari- 
ous nonphilatelic documents often 
valued into the hundreds of dollars. 
Offers at a recent auction included 
an 1800 legal document authorizing 
the seizure of three Negro slaves for 
a debt of $352.34 (valued at $7.50), 
a signed campaign note of Abraham 
Lincoln, dated 1860 (valued at $50), 
a block of used 1867 twenty-four- 
cent stamps (valued at $600), and a 
set of three Graf Zeppelin stamps 
(valued at $127.50). 

While stamps are Pat’s principal 
stock in trade, he frequently comes 
into possession of other curiosities 
whose relationship to stamp collect- 
ing is obscure, to say the least. One 
reason for these acquisitions is that 
to buy or sell stamps in currency- 
controlled countries a dealer must 
often barter, and this practice has 
left more than one dealer with an 
inventory of exotic merchandise. 

Recently Pat found himself with 
a batch of hand-carved ivory cigar- 
ette holders acquired from a Hong 
Kong dealer. They were offered to 
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Herst customers at the bargain price 
of $2.75. “We don’t know how many 
days of patient carving goes into 
each cigarette holder,” Pat assured 
his clientele, “but if we get $2.75 
each for them, the swap deal :will 
work out OK for us.” 

On other occasions dealer Herst 
has offered customers such curios as 
an autograph of Charles Guiteau, 
the assassin of President Garfield, 
who originally sold signatures from 
his jail cell for $5 each to pay court 
costs (the Herst price seventy-two 
years later: $4.50), and covers sent 
from the Channel Islands after the 
1940 German occupation bearing 
British two-pence stamps cut di- 
agonally in half when the supply of 
one-penny stamps became exhausted 
(Herst price: $2.50). 


Tuert are two fundamentals of 
stamp collecting that Pat constantly 
hammers home to his friends and 
patrons. One is that the condition of 
a stamp is usually more important 
than its age. As the standard phi- 
latelic warning goes, “Condition is 
the all-important factor of price.” 
Thus, it often occurs that a stamp 
worth $10 in perfect condition may 
be worth no more than a dime if 
slightly torn or mutilated. 

Another rule is that all stamps 
have some value, especially if ac- 
cumulated in sufficient quantity. It 
is this idea that has enabled Pat to 
enrich his Kiwanis club’s treasury 
by several hundred dollars. Pat in- 
duced his fellow Kiwanians to clip 
common one, two and three-cent 
stamps from their regular mail, to- 
gether with those occasional stamps 
of more than ordinary value. Then 


An expert on history as well as phi- 
lately, Pat uses his knowledge to 
spot rarities other dealers may miss. 


A healthy business always means 
plenty of correspondence, and Kiwan- 
ian Herst gets his share of letters. 


the accumulations were bundled into 
packages and sold to collectors for $1 
a pound. 

To the average person a pound of 
common stamps may sound like a 
singularly unexciting purchase, but 
collectors love to pore over unsorted 
stamps looking for odd postmarks, 
unusual shades and the almost mi- 
croscopic varieties of perforations 
that escape the untrained eye. Then, 
of course, you can never tell when 
a really valuable stamp may turn up 
in a mixture. Pat advertises the mix- 
tures and the demand for them has 
always exceeded the supply. One 
$30 order for thirty mixtures came 
in recently from an Air Force officer 
in Alaska, who remarked that he 
was fortifying himself for the long 
winter nights. 

The proceeds from this unusual 
activity have helped the Peekskill 
club to sponsor several exceptionally 
successful Christmas parties for 
neighborhood youngsters. But, as 
Pat is quick to point out, if other 
clubs would like to accumulate and 
sell stamps, they would be well ad- 
vised to begin by finding an active 
stamp dealer or collector to super- 
vise the project. “Any club seeking 
to undertake such a project should 
contact a local stamp dealer for ad- 
vice and help,” says Pat. “This is not 
the kind of thing that can be handled 
by mail.” 

All of which proves that no matter 
how hard they protest, stamp dealers 
belong to a rather unusual profes- 
sion. And one that can be among 
the most pleasant and rewarding in 
the world—if you bring to it the good 
nature and fellowship that has dis- 
tinguished the business life of Ki- 
wanian Pat Herst, the stamp man 
who put a hamlet on the philatelic 
map of the globe. rHE END 
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CITIZENSHIP SERVICES 


AGRICULTURE AND CONSERVATION Millions of hunters 
will be in the woods and fields this month. Your com- 
mittee can work with local fire prevention authorities to 
caution sportsmen about the dangers of forest fires. Place 
posters in store windows. Distribute literature to sport- 
ing goods dealers. —Chauncey B. Watson 
PUBLIC AND BUSINESS AFFAIRS—CANADA Encourage men 
of high character to hold public office. Elect them and 
then support them. Tell those who do a good job that 
you appreciate their services. —Charles H. Hulse 
PUBLIC AND BUSINESS AFFAIRS—UNITED STATES Now is 
the time to demand that would-be public officials com- 
mit themselves to operate, if elected, on the principle of 
a balanced budget. Insist on sound economy and on lim- 
iting government competition with tax-paying private 
enterprises which are capable of meeting the public’s 
need. —Stary Gange 
SUPPORT OF CHURCHES Encourage the election of candi- 
dates who show faith in God and whose records prove 
they exercise moral judgment in business and personal 
life. —Karl Lehmann 


YOUTH SERVICES 


BOYS AND GIRLS WORK The fall and winter Scouting 
programs are getting underway, so now is the time to 
see if Scout leaders in your community need troop 
sponsors, leaders or equipment. Then find the right Ki- 
wanians to fill the vacancies. —Frederick Y. Briscoe 
CIRCLE K This Kiwanis-sponsored organization for col- 
lege men extends the principles of Kiwanis into the lives 
of young men who are at an impressionable age. Ki- 
wanians in college communities see this as a tremendous 
opportunity and a challenge, and have organized eighty- 
five chapters. —Armand J. Rodehorst, Sr. 
KEY CLUBS Make Key Club Week, the last of October, 
the occasion for investigating the merits of a Key Club. 
The high school principal who has one (some 1147 to 
date) will tell you how a Key Club can serve the school 
and build boys’ character. —Ralph S. Bird 


UNDERPRIVILEGED CHILD Investigate the requirements of 
local institutions for wayward children. Books, play 
equipment or companionship may be sorely needed in 
your community. —Verne C. Freeman 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE If you are counseling students, 
get full information about the student loan funds and 
scholarships which are available at different colleges. 
Also, check industries, the veterans’ administration and 
other civic groups. —I. R. Witthuhn 


Here are some 


timely suggestions offered by 





chairmen of the various 
International committees. For 
more information write to 
these men in care of 

Kiwanis International, 


520 North Michigan Avenue, 


Chicago I1, Illinois. 


KIWANIS ADMINISTRATION 


ACHIEVEMENT REPORTS It’s time to begin collecting items 
that will help you in reviewing your club’s activities 
during 1954. Get them assembled early to facilitate the 
completion of your 1954 achievement report by January 
25, 1955—the absolute deadline. —Harold H. White 


ATTENDANCE AND MEMBERSHIP Your club can reduce 
deletions by: (1) making sure only the best men are 
invited to join; (2) making sure each man fully under- 
stands the fundamental rules of Kiwanis before joining; 
(3) making sure that each new Kiwanian is given a chal- 
lenging job to do; (4) making sure that each new mem- 
ber is warmly welcomed. —Martin T. Wiegand 


INTER-CLUB RELATIONS Visit the clubs nearest you and 
see how they conduct meetings, operate their committees 
and handle club business. You’re bound to take some 
ideas back to your own club. —Lewis H. Fouts 


KIWANIS EDUCATION AND FELLOWSHIP Turn one regular 
meeting into a Kiwanis quiz. With the proper spirit of 
fun, such a program can be very educational and highly 
entertaining. —Harold O. Danner 
NEW CLUB BUILDING Kiwanis will celebrate its fortieth 
anniversary in 1955, and the organization is working to 
achieve 4000 clubs and 250,000 members by next June. 
Make sure your club contributes! Build a new club be- 
fore the end of 1954. —Walter F. Patenge 


PROGRAMS AND MUSIC Make every member want to 
sing. Get an enthusiastic leader and make songtime a 
pleasant part of each meeting. —Daniel L. Auchenbach 


PUBLIC RELATIONS The better you know the people on 
the editorial staff of your local papers and the managers 
of your radio and TV stations, the easier it will be to 
secure the desired news and editorial support for your 
club activities. —Ewart G. Macpherson 





BUILD by Faith—Loyalty—Service 
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LETTERS 
(From page 2) 


Convention Postscript 

... With all due respect to President Don 
Forsythe and President-Elect Don Eng- 
dahl pictured on page 46 of The Kiwanis 
Magazine for July 1954 with the sail- 
fish they caught during the Interna- 
tional convention in May, I should like 
to submit a picture of a sailfish that I 
caught while attending the convention 
in Miami.... 

This sailfish is purported to be the 
largest one of its species caught in these 
waters in many years. Its length is 
eight feet, eight inches and it weighs 
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ninety-three and one-half pounds. The 
fish has been entered in about one-half 
dozen contests sponsored by Schaeffer, 
the Metropolitan Miami Fishing Tourna- 
ment, Eastern Airlines, Field and Stream 
Magazine and others. 

I realize that you are not running a 
magazine dedicated to fishing or sports. 
However, I believe the catch is note- 
worthy in view of the fact that this is 
an exceptional fish and it was made 
during the time of the International con- 
vention. If you feel so inclined you 
may use this picture. I would have no 
objections. 

Jerome W. Nelinson, Kiwanian 
Bergenfield, New Jersey 


The School Crisis 

... I have just finished reading Lewis A. 
Riley’s article, “Crisis In Our Schools,” 
in my husband’s copy of the August 
1954 Kiwanis magazine. 

The expression “teacher shortage” ap- 
pears with monotonous regularity in 
various magazine and newspaper arti- 
cles across the country. Since this is the 
case (each time properly deplored), it 
should interest everyone to know that 
at a time when the nation’s children are 
suffering, American school boards re- 
fuse to hire qualified teachers if they 
are forty years of age, if they did not 
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teach in a given district the past year. 

Rather than employ a new teacher 
over forty, superintendents will hire 
uncertificated teachers, and do so year 
after year. At the same time, teachers 
who teach without interruption in the 
same district are employed until they 
retire at sixty-five.... 

If a teacher is certificated and under 
retirement age, she should be hired. 
No disqualifying regulations should be 
placed in the way of her employ- 
ment.... 

Mrs. Lucille J. Butler 
Payson, Utah 


$220 Door Prize 

...We have followed the practice since 
organization of presenting a door prize 
each meeting for attendance stimula- 
tion. The prizes are donated by various 
club members from time to time. About 
six weeks ago member Dick Whitney, 
of Whitney Investment Company (his 
partner and co-owner, Frank Whitney, 
is a member of the Bonneville, Salt 
Lake City Club), donated as a door 
prize 1000 shares of one of the uranium 
stocks being traded at Salt Lake City. 
Six weeks later this stock had a market 
value of $220. 

We therefore claim the distinction of 
having donated the most valuable door 
prize in this district. This may extend 
to other districts as well. 

Wood R. Worsley, President 
Sugar House, Utah 


Bum Steer 

...1 read with great interest the article 
“Elkanah Really Started Something” in 
the August issue of The Kiwanis Maga- 
zine. On page 35 a photo displays what 
appears to be a good Guernsey bull with 
his stall blanket on and is labeled “...a 
proud cattleman leads his well-groomed 
steer toward what he hopes will be a 
first prize ribbon.” Please check your 
notes and let me know whether this was 
really a STEER or possibly someone’s 
BULL. 

The nose ring, chain and general ap- 
pearance lead me to believe that you 
may have given your readers a “bum 
steer” rather than a prize bull. 

Conn Price, Vice-President 
Okeene, Oklahoma 


...L would like to say a word or two 
about Frank L. Remington’s article 
“Elkanah Really Started Something.” On 
page 35 there is a picture showing a 
herdsman leading a Guernsey bull into 
the show arena; the statement referring 
to the picture says, “A proud cattleman 
leads his well-groomed steer toward 
what he hopes will be a first prize 
ribbon.” 

Having been a breeder of registered 
Guernsey cattle in the Middle West for 
thirty years, I believe you should apolo- 
gize to this fine looking Guernsey bull. 
I am sure he does not appreciate being 
called a steer... 

H. M. Walters 
San Lorenzo Valley Club 
San Lorenzo, California 


New Magazine Preview 


...Just a word regarding the monthly 
advance preview of The Kiwanis Maga- 
zine. I have used the special write-up for 
the past two months and would venture 
a guess that it has increased readership 
nearly fifty per cent in our club. 

Another thing, it comes during the 
closing days of each when a bulletin 
editor can use some good filler.... 

So you can see we here in Marysville 
think it’s a wonderful idea and hope 
that you will continue the excellent 
previews. 

Fred Johnson, Secretary 
Marysville, Ohio 


This is one of the many favorable re- 
actions we have had to the advance 
preview. This report is sent each month 
to the secretary of every club, for the 
convenience of club officers and bulletin 
editors. —THE EDITORS 


Wanted: One Doctor 

... The Kiwanis Club of Craig, Missouri 
has undertaken the task of securing a 
medical doctor for their town and would 
like to have some assistance from The 
Kiwanis Magazine in passing along the 
information. 

Craig, Missouri is located in Holt 
County in the northwest corner of the 
state and has an excellent farming area. 
The population of the town is 718 and 
the town has hard-surfaced streets and 
a city water supply....We would ap- 
preciate any help that you might give.... 

Guy L. Wickiser, President 
Craig, Missouri 


Key Club at Work 

...The University High Key Club of 
Baton Rouge is...compiling a “new 
members kit” for the Capitol City Ki- 
wanis club, our sponsor. In this kit are 
the various Kiwanis publications, by- 
laws, decals, etc. 

To make this kit complete we would 
like to include a copy of The Kiwanis 
Magazine....Any month will be fine, as 
the new members won’t be reading for 
up-to-date information—it will serve to 
show them what the magazine is like. 

We have prepared ten kits and there- 
fore would like ten copies of The Ki- 
wanis Magazine. If there is a charge for 
these will be paid by our club. 

Many thanks for your help. 

Ben Miller, Jr.. Key Clubber 
University High School 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


Canadian Comment 
...As evidence that Kiwanians read 
The Kiwanis Magazine, it has been 
brought to my attention that Ben Dean’s 
editorial in the August issue uses the 
term “our two great republics.” Cana- 
dians do not consider this a republic, 
apparently, as this term was criticized. 
Canada is a member of the British 

Commonwealth, not a colony. It has 
complete autonomy and control of all 
its affairs. 

Kenneth B. Loheed 

International Trustee 

Toronto, Ontario 
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THE “Monroe. COMPANY 
16 CHURCH STREET. COLFAX, IOWA 
SPEAKERS 


STAND 
with LAMP 


New, practical, hard 
wood stand, size 19/2” 
x 16," x 18", equipped 
with pulpit style adjust- 
able lamp. 5” molded 
wood Emblem on front. 


Price, complete, F.O.B. Chicago, $48-°° 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 
303 W. Monroe St. Chicago 6, Ill. 
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CENSORSHIP 
(From page 12) 


“sexual and moral pervert.” 

The list of literary works that had 
once been suppressed reads like a 
roll call of the classics: Cervantes’ 
Don Quixote, Defoe’s Robinson Cru- 
soe, Andersen’s Fairy Tales, Stowe’s 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Voltaire’s Can- 
dide, Hawthorne’s The Scarlet Let- 
ter, Mark Twain’s Tom Sawyer and 
Huckleberry Finn, various versions 
of the Bible. In short, many of the 
classics have been targets of the 
censors at one time or another. 
> Censorship often defeats itself. 
The list of “bad” books that have 
been pushed onto best-seller lists be- 
cause a censor’s ban aroused public 
curiosity is too long for the point to 
be denied. The Well of Loneliness 
would have been lucky to have sold 
3000 copies. But with the benefit of 
the censor’s publicity the book’s 
sales ran close to 300,000 copies. The 
same is true of poor plays and mo- 
vies. “If we can get it banned in 
Boston, we’re made,” is a too com- 
mon gag in publishing and enter- 
tainment circles. 


In the 163 years since the adop- 
tion of the Bill of Rights, the United 
States has, with a minimum of ‘cen- 
sorship, developed from a _ simple, 
frontier republic into the most pow- 
erful and complex nation on earth. 
But the events of recent years have 
raised many perplexing questions. 
Do the rules of 1791 still hold good 
in the Hydrogen Age? Does the 
threat of international communism 
make it necessary to limit complete 
freedom of expression in the inter- 
ests of internal security? 

Or can we still hew to the thoughts 
expressed in John Milton’s Areo- 
pagitica: “Though all the winds of 
doctrine were let loose to play upon 
the earth, so Truth be in the field, 
we do ingloriously, by licensing and 
prohibiting, to misdoubt her strength. 
Let her and Falsehood grapple: who 
ever knew Truth put to the worse 
in a free and open encounter?” 

Today free men are soberly seek- 
ing answers to these vitally impor- 
tant questions. THE END 





Next month Part II of this article will 
report some significant recent develop- 


ments in censorship. —THE EDITORS 








such a letter. 


Dear Mr. Speaker: 


Dear Mr. Speaker: 


our meeting. 


proverbial month of Sundays! 





Thank you, Mr. Speaker... 


Eh henk you, Mr. Speaker...words often heard, but very seldom 
actually written to speakers who give talks before Kiwanis clubs! 

Why? Not because program chairmen can’t write. Not because 
they’re too lazy. They just don’t think a letter is necessary. 

But it is! There’s nothing—short of a juicy check—that makes a 
speaker glow inwardly as much as a courteous thank-you letter 
after he has knocked himself out addressing your club. I know. 
Only once in all my years of after-dinner speaking have I received 


Thanking a speaker by letter is so easy and simple! How about 
this to each good speaker who addresses your club: 


It was good of you to come over to the Kiwanis Club of............... 
yesterday and share with us your interesting experiences. All of the 
members enjoyed vour talk. Their enthusiastic applause showed that. 
In fact, several of them collared me on the way out and asked: “How 
about an encore for this speaker?” 


That’s how I felt, too. So don’t be surprised if you hear my voice over 
the telephone asking: “Can you come to the...............04. Kiwanis 
club a week from tomorrow and talk to us again?” 


If the speaker was a double-barrelled dud, you could thank him 
without taking another option on his services: 


It was nice of you to come over and talk to us yesterday. We enjoyed 
meeting and visiting with you, and we hope you had a good time at 


One other thing: write that letter promptly. Don’t wait the 


—JOHN P. RIEBEL 
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LOUIS BRAILLE 
(From page 17) 


had been searching for. He seized it 
and labored for nine long years per- 
fecting a code which has not been 
altered to this day. What he achieved 
was a system consisting of six dots 
punched into thick paper with an 
awl which raised ridges on one side 
of the paper. The six dots allow for 
sixty-three different combinations 
which include the alphabets of all 
languages and symbols of punctu- 
ation as well. One raised dot in a 
certain position means “A.” Another 
dot beneath the “A” means “B,” and 
so on. 

Through Louis Braille’s long la- 
bors, the windows of life were opened 
for the blind. But Braille did not 
live to see his system come into 
usage. As a matter of fact, he died 
an embittered, broken man at the 
age of forty-two. For no one would 
listen to him, although he had taught 
blind pupils so they could read and 
write easily. Despite this convinc- 


ing evidence, Braille was called a 
“dreamer” and a “fool.” But within 
ten years after his death, the Braille 
code, as it is known today, began 
spreading swiftly. Now it is used for 
communication, for music, for arith- 
metic and higher mathematics, for 
physics, for the entire fund of stored- 
up knowledge of mankind. 

Not long ago Braille’s body was 
taken up from the village of Coup- 
vray. While thousands of blind, who 
had come from across the world, 
stood and wept, the remains were 
interred in the Pantheon, resting 
place of French heroes and benefac- 
tors of mankind. 

Today, as the fingers of the blind 
trip rapidly across the written word; 
today, as sightless multitudes punch 
out their messages, they are paying 
homage with their fingertips to 
Louis Braille: the blind man with a 
vision. Beautifully and _ ironically, 
the very instrument, an awl, which 
took Braille’s sight is the instrument 
which makes it possible for the blind 
to see. THE END 





TWO GREATEST WORDS 
(From page 23) 


antes, a heroic town marshal and the 
first semblance of civilization. Boot 
Hill got the remains of the killers 
and Dodge City became an orderly, 
law-abiding community. 

Recently I visited it. There’s a 
museum and a picturesque Boot Hill 
cemetery and many curdling tales of 
the blood and thunderous early days. 
But Dodge City today is a lovely, 
bustling community of fine homes, 
splendid schools, churches and a col- 
lege, beautiful lawns and streets, an 
impressive business district and a 
citizenry which believes in its town 
and puts the belief into action. 

Such communities are the heart of 
the nation. They prove that human- 
ity is progressing, in spite of—per- 
haps on account of—its struggle, 
sacrifices, reverses and_ hardships. 
There’s an inextinguishable hope in 
every rational heart, a belief that the 
world can and will be better, which 
works itself out into a conviction if 
we but give it a chance. 

Needless to say, belief in God and 
in His destiny for individuals and 
nations undergirds all our finite be- 
lief. Churches and synagogues keep 
alive the eternal values of the spirit. 
Every spire or tower reaching to the 
sky is a witness that people believe 
in a destiny here and a destiny be- 
yond. This is nothing new to Ki- 
wanians for they are leaders in the 
church in every Kiwanis community. 

The man who charts his course 
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with courage and enthusiasm in the 
light of “I believe...” will no longer 
be engaged in the pursuit of happi- 
ness—he will have found it. THE END 





The resolution to which Author Mc- 
Dermott refers reads as follows: 


THIS, KIWANIANS BELIEVE 


KIWANIS BELIEVES in the free man. 
The free man is a free citizen. 

He is free to think, to learn, to speak, 
to worship, to meet with other free men, 
to elect his representatives and to limit 
their power. He may be accused and 
tried only by the due and _ historic 
process of the law. 

The free man is responsible. 

As he prizes his own freedoms, he jeal- 
ously guards them for his fellow-citi- 
zens. He studies the issues of his day 
and his community. He decides them on 
merit. He utters and votes these deci- 
sions. He is loyal to his country. He is 
loyal to the ideal of freedom for men in 
all countries. 

The free man is a gentleman. 

He knows that democratic govern- 
ment operates by resolving contro- 
versies within the limits of law and 
mutual respect. He debates issues and 
not personalities. He respects the rights, 
customs, beliefs and institutions of other 
men—requiring only the same of them. 
The free man is a spiritual man. 

He ascribes all wisdom to the Creator 
and not to men. He believes he can earn 
his spiritual way only by service to 
others. He seeks blessings for all, and 
not credits for himself. He is the man 
we Kiwanians pledge ourselves to try 
to be. He is the man, who, one day, with 
God’s help, will set our world firmly 
upon its spiritual axis. 

He is the free man. 





COAT and HAT RACKS 
solve all “wraps” problems 


A 4 ft. (S-4-C€T) Checkerette pro- 
vides ventilated hat shelves and 
either 24 coat hangers or 32 coat 
hooks. A double (D-4-CT) Checker- 
ette of equal length accommodates 
48 on hangers or 64 on hooks. Both 
can be set-up anywhere or dis- 
assembled in less than a minute 
without nuts, bolts or tools, can be 
stored like folding chairs, or will: 
stand rigid for years. The double 
Checkerette comes on large casters 
for easy movement when it is 
assembled. Checkerettes can be 
assembled “‘high”’ for robes or vest- 
ments, “‘normal” for adult wraps or 
“low” for children. Checkerette 
Wall Racks come in 2, 3 and 4 ft. 
lengths and will accommodate up to 
12 coats and hats per running foot. 
: They are mounted on wall at 
proper heights for each age 
BTOUP. Write for Catalog CT-7 
showing these and other 
modern steel wardrobe units, 















VOGEL-PETERSON COMPANY 


The Coat Rack People 
1127 West 37th Street, Chicago 9, Illinois 
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YOU CAN WIN FRIENDS— 
INFLUENCE CUSTOMERS 


Give them a TWECO Combina- 
tion Squeegee-Scraper with your 
name imprinted on it. The dual 
purpose blade makes it an ideal 
gift or premium. Scraper side of 
blade quickly removes ice, sleet 
and snow from windshields. 
Rubber squeegee mold bonded 
to other side of blade removes 
steam, fog, and water. Low 
priced in assorted colors. 
Send 20c in coins or 
stamps for sample and 
full particulars. 















TWECO PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 


Box 666-B Wichita 1, Kansas 





not everyone does a8 well, but E. 0. Lockin, who 
started a business of his own, reports... 






for 12 months I’ve averaged 


3 1T | PER MONTH 


INCOME - 


most of if clear profit for me! 


@ Many men have discovered how to be 
jndependent, to be free of bosses and lay- 
offs. L. A. Eagles grossed more than $200 
his first week. Others report gross up to 
$12,000 per year. How much you make 
depends largely on you. You need no 
special skill, no large investment. 

No shop necessary. Our ELECTRIC RUG 
WASHER cleans rugs, carpets right on floor 
...helps to show their natural color and 
beauty. So efficient and safe, used by 
largest hotels and railroads. 

You take no risk. 
Machines fully guar- 
anteed. 

Write for full infor- 
mation including how 
to make big profits in 
YOUR OWN business. [ee 














MAIL COUPON TODAY FOR FREE BOOK 


Von Schrader Mfg. Co., N34 “R’’ Pl., Racine, Wis. 

Without obligation, send your FREE booklet contain- 
ing information about your ELECTRIC RUG WASHER and 
how I can start myown permanent, profitable business. 








Address 
City Zone. State. 
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IN MIAMI, FLORIDA, IT’S THE — 





-» Ovyr@e 


’ KIWANIS MEETS FRIDAY NOON 
in the magnificent 
TOP O° THE COLUMBUS 


COMPLETELY AIR CONDITIONED 





his*' HOTEL 
at MemP"” ~—s PEABODY 
*South’s Pinest—One of America’s Best’ 


F. R. Schutt 
Pres. & Gen. Mar. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 

















okLAHOmMmA 
BILTMORE 


H. P. "Johnnie" Johnson 
Managing Director 















HOTEL 


VANCOUVER 


KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 


Operated under the joint management of 
the Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Companies. 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 














In NEW YORK 
KIiWANtS 
headqvorters are of 














wore 
Kiwanian 


A. C. Allan 
General Manager 





A Tisch Hotel 


In Albuquerque, N.M. 


Kiwanis Meets at 


EL FIDEL HOTEL 


Wednesday Noon 











DINKLER HOTELS 


Where Kiwanis Meets 
The DINKLER PLAZA, Atlanta, Ga, 


The DINKLER-TUTWILER Hotel 
Birmingham, Ala 





The DINKLER-JEFFERSON DAVIS Hotel, 
fontgomery, Ala 
The ST. CHARLES, New Orleans, La 











ROCHESTER, MINN. 
weBne HOTEL ARTHUR 
SS “Rest Assured” 

One Block to Clinic 


JexceLtent FOOD FREE PARKING 














COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED 


She © Mayflower 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


MACK, \ 








NEVER UNDERESTIMATE 
(From page 26) 


mental hospitals, uniform state nar- 
cotic control laws and for child wel- 
fare legislation. 

Today the Michigan State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs is creating a 
vast “Girls’ Town,” comparable to 
the famed Boys’ Town in Nebraska. 
This is but one of a thousand differ- 
ent projects sponsored by women’s 
clubs to help meet the needs of young 
people. 

Organized in 1920 as a successor 
organization to the National Ameri- 
can Women Suffrage Association, 
the League of Women Voters is a 
smaller organization, but its cam- 
paigns in behalf of political and so- 
cial reforms have been no less vigor- 
ous. In fact, it is doubtful if there is 
a practicing politician anywhere who 
does not have an abiding respect for 
the League of Women Voters. 

In past years the League has cru- 
saded for child labor legislation, for 
vocational and adult education and 
for the adoption of the merit prin- 
ciple in the selection of public offi- 
cials. It has long been in the forefront 
of the drive for state constitution re- 
vision, for the adoption of council- 
manager charters and for fool-proof 
election laws. With its vast publish- 
ing facilities the League has played 
a monumental role in educating mil- 
lions of women—and men—on current 
political problems. 

The League is vigorously non- 
partisan and, while it draws its mem- 
bership from both major political 
parties and all economic and educa- 
tional levels, it insists that its board 
members avoid party politics as such. 
The League, whether cross-examin- 
ing a city council candidate on his 
tax views or promoting world trade 
legislation, lays paramount stress 
upon providing every voter with the 
straight facts. 

As one enthusiastic young League 
member remarked recently, “I can 
hardly wait to rush home after meet- 
ings. Of course it always leads to a 
great discussion with my husband 
arguing against me, but I have the 
facts.” This, as many a husband has 
discovered upon returning unvicto- 
rious to his newspaper, is by no 
means an understatement. 

While most women’s groups are 
concerned with national and inter- 
national problems, they have not 
overlooked the opportunities for 
service at the community level. 
Zonta International, a service or- 
ganization of 10,600 female execu- 
tives in business and the professions, 
is, like other professional women’s 
groups, fundamentally concerned 
with the advancement of the em- 


ployed woman, but it is also engaged 
in a wide variety of community serv- 
ice activities. 

At Columbus, Ohio, for example, 
the organization sponsors an inter- 
national house for women students 
from the United States and through- 
out the free world where young peo- 
ple of many races and cultures have 
the opportunity to exchange knowl- 
edge and ideas informally. 

The Black Hills, South Dakota 
Zonta club sponsors an annual dia- 
betic detection drive, and in West 
Dallas, Texas, a Zonta-sponsored 
community house provides free clin- 
ical service, classes in sewing, home- 
making and personal hygiene, and 
playground equipment for hundreds 
of children and adults in the area. In 
Ashtabula, Ohio, Zonta sponsors a 
downtown care center for children 
of working parents. 

Since 1938, Zonta as one of its 
major international service projects 
has awarded sixteen annual $1200 
scholarships in honor of the late 
Amelia Earhart, a New York City 
Zontaian. The grants are made to out- 
standing young women for graduate 
study in aeronautical engineering. 

The oldest of all professional wom- 
en’s groups, Altrusa International 
with 11,700 members in the Western 
Hemisphere and Great Britain, pro- 
vides vocational assistance to wom- 
en as one of its major community 
service programs. Recently, it do- 
nated $250 to provide secretarial 
training for a New Hampshire laun- 
dry worker who was hard pressed to 
provide for her four children. Simi- 
lar grants have helped deserving 
women find better paying jobs in 
many parts of the US. 

Local Altrusa club service activi- 
ties are highly varied. The Peoria, 
Illinois club operates a counseling 
and placement service for older 
women, and the Birmingham, Ala- 


* * * * * * * 


More than one hundred years ago, 
the great novelist Dostoevski com- 
pared his own Russia to a runaway 
carriage. Did he foresee communism 
when he wrote: “Our fatal troika 
dashes on in her headlong flight. If 
other nations stand aside, that may 
be not from respect, but simply from 
horror. From horror, perhaps from 
disgust. But maybe they will cease 
one day to do so, and will form a 
firm wall, and will check the frenzied 
rush of our lawlessness, for the sake 
of their own safety, enlightenment, 
and civilization. Already we have 
heard voices of alarm from Europe, 
they already begin to sound. Do not 


tempt them!” 
FRANCES FOWLER ALLEN 


* * * * * * * 
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bama club sponsors a recreational 
center for older people. In Santa 
Monica, California the club provides 
reading material and clothing for 
women and girls detained at the Ju- 
venile Bureau, and in Tuscon, Ari- 
zona the club maintains a library at 
the community’s Crippled Children’s 
Clinic. 

One of the most interesting com- 
munity activities is in Ottawa, where 
the Altrusa club has furnished an 
attractive room in the city jail for 
the vocational training and rehabili- 
tation of female inmates who need 
guidance. 

Not infrequently, some of the most 
successful community service proj- 
ects are group endeavors jointly 
sponsored by male and female serv- 
ice organizations. In Dallas, Texas, 
for example, the Altrusa and Kiwanis 
clubs have for seven years jointly 
sponsored professionally planned ca- 
reer clinics in six of the local high 
schools. 

The other major women’s service 
groups—notably Pilot Club Interna- 
tional, Quota Club International and 
Soroptimist International Association 
—have been equally active in com- 
munity work. Founded in 1921, Pilot 
clubs have financed scholarships for 
hundreds of foreign and US students; 
the group sponsors a vigorous traffic 
safety program as well as an institute 
for the deaf in the city of Dallas, 
Texas. 

Quota clubs, originated in 1919, 
conduct extensive assistance pro- 
grams for the hard-of-hearing, pro- 
viding remedial hearing equipment 
for many schools for the deaf across 
the country. Soroptimist Internation- 
al has sponsored many traffic safety 
programs and underwrites more than 
fifty regional and international fel- 
lowships for research and advanced 
study. 

Not unlike men’s service organiza- 
tions, women’s groups frequently co- 
operate on joint community projects. 
In Chattanooga, Tennessee, Altrusa, 
Pilot and Quota clubs have organ- 
ized and furnished a school for re- 
tarded children. And in Tucson, Ari- 
zona, Altrusa, Pilot and Soroptimist 
and Zonta clubs sponsor a unique 
Americanization and vocational 
training program for Yaqui Indian 
women who want to learn English 
and housekeeping skills. 

There are, of course, scores of 
other women’s. organizations all 
working toward the improvement of 
community life. As working partners 
with male service organizations, they 
are making our communities more 
attractive places in which to live, in 
which to do business and raise a 
family. THE END 
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WCIBORNE 


\ HOTEL ; 
TOPS IN MIAMI BEACH / 


AIRCONDITIONED OPEN ALL YEAR 
KIWANIS CLUB 
LUNCHEONS 
THURSDAYS 12:15 


Ben Kline, Pres. 
Fellow Kiwanian 
















NORTH SHORE KIWANIS 
MEETS HERE Tuestays 12:15 
Phone LOngbeach 1-6000 fis) 


EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL 
Kiwanian Phil Weber, CHICAGO 


Vice-President and General Manager 










CAN YOU CONDUCT A MEETING? 


PARLIAMENTARY 
PROCEDURE MADE EASY 


By RHEVA OTT SHRYOCK Reg. Parliamentarian 
“It makes a wonderful companion to any active offi- 
cer, or member, interested in correct meeting proce- 
dure. Its visual makeup cannot be excelled for a 
quick ‘know how.’ ” Walter S. Hardin, Lt. Gov- 
ernor—Dist. 6, Florida International. 

Finger-tip, visible aid system of meeting pro- 
cedure. Only seconds and you have the answer 
to every meeting problem. Send today...$2.50. 
Mail your check or M.O. Refund if not satisfied. 


PALMETTO KIWANIS CLUB 
ey, care COLLEGE INSTITUTE 
Box PK, Ellenton, Florida 




















“| Have Earned an Average of 


*1522NHOUR™ 


with Science’s New Midget Miracle, 
the PRESTO Fire Extinguisher 








Says William F. Wydallis, Ohice 
Many Others ‘‘Cleaning Up’’ 
—So Can You! 

MAZING new kind 

of fire extinguisher 
Tiny ‘‘Presto’’ does job ; 
of bulky extinguishers Ww. F. Wydallis 
that cost 4 times as much, are 8 times 
as heavy. Ends fires fast as 2 seconds. 
Fits in palm of hand. Guaranteed 
for 20 years! Sells for only $3.98! 

Show it to civil defense workers, 
owners of homes, cars, boats, farms 
etc., and to stores for re-sale—make 
good income. H. J. Kerr reports $20 a 
day. C. Kama, $1,000 a month. Write 
for FREE Sales Kit. No obligation. 
(If you want a regular Presto to use as a 
demonstrator, send $2.50. Money back if 
you wish.) MERLITE INDUSTRIES, Dept. 4010, 114 East 
32nd St., New York 16, N.Y. 1N CANADA: Mopa Co., 
Ltd., 371 Dowd St., Montreal 1, P.Q. 








Exclusive tailoring process 
CONVERTS OUTDATED 


DOUBLE BREASTED SUITS 


INTO SMART NEW 


4) h 
le SINGLE BREASTED MODELS 


4 


and detailed information 
on how we can perform this 
AMAZING TAILORING MIRACLE 


Copyright 1954 B Y M A | L ! 


By Sid Colburn 


Scd Collura 


313 NO. BEVERLY DRIVE 
BEVERLY HELLS, CALL? 


iy Write Dept. D for FREE BROCHURE 
f 








SPEAKER'S DESK 


for use on banquet tables, 
etc. 19” front x 18” high 
x 18” deep. A piece of fur- 
niture that most every club 
needs for the convenience of 
speakers. 

Desk is built with shelf 





ioned corners, Light, com- 
pact and sturdy. 

Desks are made only as 
ordered, and require two 
four days for delivery. Each 


$12.5 
ORY'' MANUFACTURING CO. 
". Chicago ; WAbash 2-2070 








PATENTS 
Kiwanian Wm. H, Pattison, 7240 
Wisconsin Ave., Washington 14, D.C. 
Practice U. S. Courts and Patent 
Office. 


























Write for a 22 minute sound, 
color movie about the culture 
and romance of the date. 


PROVEN METHODS show how 
your club can raise big money. 


A fine Kiwanis film for a 
program. It will 

sell your club and start you 
on the road to 

successful fund-raising. 

















lich tn. 20 on. cnet antes ie pinniadechileatajin se di anes . 
: . . ° i 
' KIWANIS CLUB Box 813 Santa Monica, California ! 
; Please send literature and information about reserving the Kiwanis Date film. ! 
! ! 
NAME 
; CLUB ; 
1 
1 STREET 
! 
: CITY ZONE STATE : 
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Tuere are at least two distinguished features about the 
Kiwanis Club of Dundee, Omaha, Nebraska. One is that 
this club, chartered in 1938, has a complete record of 
every meeting it has had—complete with minutes, news- 
paper articles and photographs. The material fills two 
large scrapbooks and serves beautifully as an official 
record, an argument settler and as “meat” for the histor- 
ically minded Kiwanians in the club. 

The Dundee club’s other mark of distinction: 
ceeded in calling a grand jury into session. 

Reported the Omaha World Herald: “Early this year 
some Kiwanians began discussing local public affairs, 
with special emphasis on the need for an official investi- 
gation of some of the strange goings-on that had been 
reported. Soon the club’s governmental affairs commit- 
tee came up with a plan to circulate petitions requesting 
the district judges to call a grand jury. 

“Because of some quirk in the charter, constitution, 
bylaws, or whatever, it was found that the club could 
not officially sponsor this activity. However, Co-chair- 
man Ernest Jones quickly organized a group of members 
who tackled the job ‘as individuals.’ 

“It was quite an undertaking for men who have regu- 
lar work to do, but with the help of a number of volun- 
teers they got the job done. They obtained some four 
thousand signatures, substantially more than were 
needed, and the judges say they will act this week to 
convene the jury.” 


It suc- 


K rwantan Elmer Steil of Des Plaines, Illinois and other 
vegetable producers discussed farm problems with the 
President of the United States and cabinet members. 





Int. Trustee Joe Tally and other Fayetteville, North Caro- 
lina Kiwanians paid hairy recognition to their town’s bi- 
centennial. When he visited the Rocky Mountain District, 
Imm. Past Int. Pres. Don Forsythe, left, exchanged fish 


stories with District Governor J. Earl Schlupp, right. 
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Art last count, the Greenwood, Mississippi club had six 
father-and-son combinations. One of these fathers—Ki- 
wanian W. M. Whittington—has two sons in the Green- 
wood club. W. M., a charter member, served as a US 
Congressman for twenty-six years. 


Rapro Station WDBQ in Dubuque, Iowa lost a veteran 
announcer and station manager recently when James D. 
(Jim) Carpenter, past governor of the Illinois-Eastern 
Iowa District, retired after thirty years in the radio pro- 
fession. Kiwanian Jim, who is noted for having directed 
numerous charity campaigns and headed several local 
organizations, was planning to take six months rest in 
Boynton Beach, Florida. 


Evetyn Ay, Miss America of 1953, recently gave a cita- 
tion for civic leadership to Kiwanian Roswell O. “Ted” 
Byerrum in recognition of his distinguished service to 
the LaRabida Jackson Park Sanitarium in Chicago. Ted, 
past president of the Kiwanis Clubs of Rogers Park, 
Chicago and Davenport, Iowa, is director, executive 
committee member and treasurer of the sanitarium. 


To draw attention to the club’s bulletin board and help 
members get to know one another, the Kiwanis Club of 
Northside Atlanta devised this routine: Each week, a 
facial sketch is posted on the board and during the 
meeting some member whose name is drawn from the 
attendance slips is called upon to identify the sketch 
and tell the person’s business. THE END 
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The Iron Curtain has many faces. 


Poles and Hungarians look 
across a No-Man’s Land of alarm 
systems, booby traps, and armed 
guards... the Czech sees a wood- 
land stream with forest chopped 
naked to accommodate watch 
towers and Communist-manned 
machine guns... the Romanian 
gazes downa quiet valley where the 
flowers have been replaced with 
electric barbed wire and the secret 
police tramp all day. 

Few captive voices reach out- 
side this armed wall, but many 
powerful voices from the Free 
world are reaching inside it con- 
stantly. 

Radio Free Europe is bringing 
new hope and courage daily to 
these Red-controlled millions who 
are our first line of defense against 








them free. 


Soviet aggression. 

RFE, broadcasting in the lan- 
guage of these people through 
their native exiles, is melting the 
Iron Curtain with Truth—while 
the Red bosses work feverishly to 
‘jam’ RFE programs and calm 
their restless satellite peoples. As 
long as RFE keeps the Reds work- 
ing overtime in their own vulnerable 
‘back yard’— Moscow will hesitate 
to risk a third World War. 

One dollar is needed from every 
American to insure that Moscow 
won’t take that risk. 

Your “Truth-Dollar” will work, 
as no dollar ever worked, for an 
independent American enterprise 
—Radio Free Europe—which is 
supported and operated by private 
citizens like yourself. 


To support Radio Free Europe, 


what is the 


lron Curtain 
anyway! 


It is Communism’s “wall” against the 
healthy atmosphere of honesty that 
free men breathe. It is Communism’s 
cruel and inevitably futile 

attempt to seal off 70,000,000 enslaved 
people from TRUTH that can set 


send your ““Truth-Dollar” to Cru- 
sade for Freedom, co your local 
postmaster. 
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In this strategic area, a Communist 
police state controls the destinies of 
70,000,000 people. 


OJ RADIO FREE EUROPE supported by CRUSADE FOR FREEDOM 




















COATED LENSES 


X AREA 








FREE 


OF EXTRA COST 





FINE LEATHER CASE! 


This magnificent case is truly an achievement of the teathercrafter’s art. Made 
entirely of Suppie-Soft genuine leather. Beautifully finished in a golden tan with 
harmonizing stitching and snap closure. Protects our POWERHOUSE binoculars 
against rain, dust, grime 

for the new POWERHOUSE Binoculars with coated lenses! 


Yours ABSOLUTELY FREE of extra cost with your order 





ENJOY 20 MILE RANGE! 


Lifetime bargain for KIWANIS readers! THORESEN— 
world’s greatest importer of German binoculars— brings 
you famous, nationally advertised POWERHOUSE Bin 
ulars at an unbe — ~ w price! NOT another crude 
Jap model! NOT tov! 4 7 but 
SX AREA MAGNIFICATION! It’s the pride and joy of 
every red blooded hunte fisherman, sports enthusiast! 
Thoresen and only Soesesen brings it direct to you for 
a mere 4,98, 

TRIUMPH OF GERMAN 

OPTICAL INDUSTRY 


The POWERHOUSE is made in Ger " world’s out 
standing producers of quality optics-—-the finest Cameras 
Telescopes, Microscopes and Rinoculars. German know 
how and superb workmanship are reflected in the many 
features of the famous POWERHOUSE. Here are a few 
1. Great Structural Streneth without tiring weight. Onl) 
%% ounces in all! Aluminum centre-post focusing gives 
you over 25 steady positions for sharp viewing 3. Easy 
adjustment for close-apart far apart eyes. 4. Crisp, 
modern design gives vou easy, fir griy New strean 
lined model as i}lustrated in reduced size above. 6. Jumbo 
center wheel gives effortiess focusing. 7. High luminosity 
gives you viewing even in moonlight. 


Ceated, Precision-Ground Lenses 
for Super Viewing 
The powerful lenses are the crowning achievement of the 
99 year old firm. Far different, indeed, from the moulded 
plastic kind stamped out by the million. The objective 
lenses are ground and polished to high tolerances, then 
coated for accuracy, This takes much longer, costs 20 
t 30 times more! But it’s worth it! You get CRYSTAL- 


CLEAR view wing. Your eves don’t suffer the st 
excessive | o mages so co 
che ap bin culars Jer u to spend $25.04 
not give you better ! 

Magic of American Dollar 

Makes This Value Possible 
In sane than 18 mon THORESEN has 

”) binoculars aki tip it exreate 

German binoculars in world! This immense . 
pilus the n axle of the Amie rican dol ar iables iv at 
far less—sell f less! Get your POWERHOUSE now at 
our low “iuctory price of 4.98, tax paid, i id 
handsome carrying case 

SEEING IS BELIEVING! 

Try Powerhouse at OUR risk! 

M ik thru the POWERHOUSE w 
‘ ality ae s why we wan 
on FREE TRIAL | days. Use it on | 
ps Use it at races—on — ! l 
Always have a ringside seat at es! 
f you don’t think. this is the "GREATEST. 

value of the last 10 years, return it full refund 


juestions asked! 
LIMITED OFFER 
Order at once 
Only about 100,000 POWERHOUSES an be pr oduc sed t 
vear, due to the high manufacturing standar To b ai 
to all, we are forced to place a limit of ONE binocular 
per reader. Send coupon today to ensure yours 


THORESEN'S 
352 Fourth Avenue, Dept. 135-L-6, New York 10, N. Y. 
CANADIANS: Order direct from our Montreal plant: 
THORESEN CO., 45 St. James St., West, Dept. 135-L-6, 
Montreal |, Que. Same price and guarantee. (No extra 
for Tariff) 


MAGNIFICATION 


This is what 
you see with 
thenakedeye 


The same scene 
as viewed with the 


POWERHOUSE 


M 9X Area Binoculars! 


IMPORTER S 
BARGAIN 4 § 


PRICE Jl win 


Direct to CASE 
You— 


SAVE $7.00 * 


‘BPs rio tee erg erage 


Rush for FREE TRIAL! 


THORESEN'S, Dept. 135-L-6 
352 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
RUSH 1 POWERHOUSE with case at 
4.98, on 5 day FREE Trial—Money Back 
guarantee. 
4.98 enclosed. Send all charges prepaid. 
Send C.0.D,. plus postal charges. 





Name .... > eccsece 
Address 


Seen 
CANADIANS: Save Tariff. Send orders 
to 45 St. James St., West, Dept. 135-L-6, 
Montreal 1, Que. 
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